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ART. 1.—THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPL* 


MOVEMENTS OF ELLICOTT, WILKINSON AND GAYOSO-——ORGANIZATION OF 
MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY, 


Tue Spanish king ordered liberal grants of land to be offered to all 
emigrants from the territories now comprising Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, to the Spanish provinces. Under this liberal system, numer- 
ous settlements were made by Americans in Upper Louisiana, as well 
as in the province east of the Mississippi River, and below the mouth 
of the Yazoo. The Spanish governor, in the meantime, was instruct- 
ed to use all means of effecting a political union between the Spanish 
provinces and the western people of the United States. This poliey 
continued two years, and thus delayed all danger, during that period, 
of an invasion of Louisiana by the north-western settlers ;—but, at the 
expiration of that time, Guardoquoi, the Spanish minister, suddenly 
re-enacted the revenue laws, and seizures and confiscations, fines and 
imprisonment, were recommenced with such rigor, as again to rouse 
the resentment of the western people, and render an immediate inva- 
sion of the Spanish provinces a popular measure. 

An extensive conflagration occurred at this moment at New- 
Orleans, and the distress and want consequent upon it compelled the 
governor to release all prisoners, restore their property, and rescind 
all commercial restrictions, in order to induce the western traders to 
supply the city with provisions. At the same time donations of land 
were made to all emigrants ; and many Americans, lured by this gen- 
erosity, settled in the Natchez district and elsewhere within the Span- 
ish territory. 

The census of 1788 showed an aggregate population, in Louisiana 
and West Florida, of 42,611 souls, being an increase of 10,000 in 
three years. This included the importation of Acadians and Span- 
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iards, before mentioned; the remainder were Americans, Of. the 
whole population there were—free whites, 19,445 ; free colored per- 
sons, 1,701; slaves, 21,465. 

In September, 1788, it became absolutely necessary for the fed- 
eral government to require from Spain a full concession of the right, 
claimed by the western people, tothe free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi. Accordingly, Congress resolved that “ the free navigation 
of the Mississippi is a clear and essential right of the United 
States, and that the same ought to be oman and supported as 
such.”” ‘The American ministers were charged specially to negotiate 
for the surrender of West Florida, near the Mississippi, and the whole 
eastern bank of the river to the sea, provided the free use of the river 
through Louisiana could not be otherwise obtained. But the Spanish 
ministers showed little inclination to relinquish any portion of this 
territory, and not only delayed all negotiation, but instigated the 
Creek and other Indian tribes to a violation of their treaties with 
the United States, and to acts of violence, with the view of preventing 
any future settlements within the South-western Territory. Spanish 
posts and garrisons oceupied the country east of the Mississippi, as 
high up as Memphis, and the Sranish authorities had organized the 
militia of Louisiana, with the view of defending every position as- 
sumed by Spain against the United States. At the same time, large 
American forces were concentrated on the Ohio, and the Spanish gov- 
ernor had every reason to fear that an army, flushed with victory in the 
north-west, would descend upon the first spring flood of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, and invade Louisiana. The President of the Uni- 
ted States had himself authorized and encouraged preparations for 
such a conflict. At this juncture, Spain became embarrassed by her 
European wars, and dre ading hostilities against Louisiana, intimated 
@ disposition to settle the points in controversy ; General Washing- 
ton immediately dispatched Thomas Pinckney, as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Madrid, and on the 20th day of October, 1795, a treaty 
was signed, adjusting all subjects of dispute. By ‘this treaty, the 
31st parallel of north latitude was recognized as the northern bounda- 
ry of the Spanish possessions, and Spain agreed, within six months, to 
withdraw her troops and garrisons from the territory north of that 
boundary. It was further stipulated, that the people of the United 
States should use the port of New-Orleans as a place of deposit for 
produce and merchandise, for the space of three years, and export the 
same free of all duty. This treaty was duly ratified by the Senate of 
the United States, and the President commenced preparations to carry 
its stipulations into effect, such as surveying the boundary line, err- 
forcing neutrality among the Indians, &c. 

This treaty had the effect of arresting a scheme which the citizens 
of Georgia had conceived, of expelling all the Spaniards from the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi River, and-north of the 31st parallel of 
latitude, anc also led to the repeal of an act of the legislature of 
Georgia, incorporating the Mississippi Company, and granting mil- 
lions of acres of land within the disputed territory. It will be here- 
after perceived that this whole territory was afterwards ceded by 
Georgia to the United States, April 24th, 1802. 
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The treaty of Madrid provided for the appointment by Spain of a 
commissioner to meet one to be appointed by the United States, 
within six months after the ratification of the treaty, to ascertain and 
fix the northern boundary of the Spanish province, that is, the 31st 
parallel of latitude. The President of the United States, in due time, 
appointed Co]. Andrew Ellicott as the American commissioner, and 
Don Manuel Gayoso de Sernos was also appointed commissioner of 
Spain, under the orders of Baron de Carondelet, governor-general of 
Louisiana. Gayoso was then governor of the Natchez district. 

In September, 1796, Col. Ellicott left Philadelphia for Natchez, 
and obtaining at Pittsburg thirty woodsmen armed with rifles, de- 
seended the Ohio in a barge; but owing to low water and ice, he 
did not reach Natchez till the 24th day of February, 1797. Before 
this time he had been overtaken by an additional military escort of 
thirty men, but at the request of Gayoso, left the whole escort of 
sixty men at the Bayou Pierre. After an interview between Col. Elli- 
cott and Gayoso, the latter reluctantly consented to fix the 19th day 
of March as the day on which both commissioners should repair to 
Bayou Tunica, with the view of ascertaining and defining the boun- 
dary. 

Col. Ellicott hoisted the American flag on an eminence, near Fort 
Panmure, within the present limits of the city of Natchez, and ascer- 
tained by observation that his position was about 39 miles north of 
the 31st deg. of north latitude. The governor-general, Carondelet, was, 
in the meantime, duly notified of his arrival, as, by the terms of 
Gayoso’s appointment, Carondelet was to be present, and direct 
the Spanish commissioners in ascertaining and defining the bound- 
ary. But Carondelet evaded the appointment on the plea of impor- 
tant business at New-Orleans, and tried to induce Col. Ellicott to 
visit that city. The American commissioner declined the invitation, 
and ordered his military escort, under Lieutenant M‘Leary, from 
the Bayou Pierre to Natchez, at which point they arrived on the 15th 
March, 97. Having encamped near Col. Ellicott’s flag, the eom- 
mandant soon after formally demanded the surrender of Fort Pan- 
mure to the American troops, Gayoso, who had hitherto feigned 
preparations to abandon the fort, now suddenly returned all the 
stores and artillery into it by night, and placed it in a state of de- 
fence; he also, soon after, proceeded to strengthen the forts at 
Natchez and Walnut Hills, by reinforcements from New-Orleans. 
Upon a protest against these perfidious measures, by the American 
commissioner, Gayoso declared that they were prompted by appre- 
hensions of Indian hostilities, and of an invasion of Louisiana by the 
British troops from Canada. In order to convince Col. Ellicott of the 
truth of the first pretext, Gayoso caused swarms of drunken Indians 
to parade with drawn knives and threatening gestures before the 
American camp, and in order to conciliate them, Colonel E. was 
compelled to distribute rations and presents among them. For the 
last pretext, there seemed afterwards to have been some foundation, as 
there is no doubt an invasion of Louisiana was contemplated by 
Canadians, and influential men in the United States, among whom 
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was a United States senator from Tennessee. But Col. Ellicott saw 
in these measures only a determination to postpone the surrender of 
the territory, under the hope that some circumstance might happen 
which would restore this valuable region to Spain. All hopes of in- 
ducing the western people to throw off their allegiance to the general 
government and unite with Spain, had not’ been abandoned. A 
Spanish agent was again sent to apg | to sound public men on 
this subject, and stir up disaffection to the United States in the West ; 
and the death of General Wayne, by which General Wilkinson, who 
was supposed to be favorable to this design, had been advanced to 
the command of the Northwestern Territory, gave fresh encourage- 
ment to these hopes. 

The American commissioner became much incensed, and an an- 
gry correspondence commenced between him and Gayoso. The 
people of the district, fearing tiat the Spaniards would not surrender 
the territory, shared in the excitement and indignation of the Ame- 
rican commissioner. The latter maintained his position, anxiously 
expecting an advanced guard of American troops from Fort Massae ; 
a detachment of forty men, descending from this point, under Lieu- 
tenant Percy Smith Pope, arrived at Walnut Hills early in April, 
97, and encamped near the Spanish fort at that point. On the 
17th April, Col. Ellieott having learned his arrival, required him to 
advance to his relief without delay ; and on the 24th April, Lieutenant 
Pope, with his detachment, arrived at Natchez, and was escorted to 
the American camp by Lieutenant M‘Leary’s company. 

Gayoso strongly remonstrated against the presence of the Ame- 
rican troops, and urged their removal to several points; but the 
American commissioner resolved to maintain his position, and Lieu- 
tenant Pope proceeded to the completion of the entrenchments of 
his camp. He also strengthened himself by voluntary enlistments, 
and by the apprehension of some deserters from the north-western 
army, who were found among the Spaniards. 

In a few weeks it was ascertained that the Spaniards had sent 
emissaries to the neighboring tribes of Indians} with instructions to 
excite their resentment against the American forces. This cause, to- 
gether with the perfidy of the Spaniards in deferring the fulfilment 
of the treaty, greatly excited the people. There were now four 
thousand Americans residing north of the stipulated boundary, im- 
patient for the departure of the Spanish authorities, and the estab- 
lishment of the federal authority. Many were ready to capture 
Fort Panmure, and drive out the Spanish authorities by force. 
These citizens inhabited the region extending north from the bound- 
ary to Bayou Pierre, and thence east to the sources of this stream, 
and of Cole’s Creek, St. Catharine, Hemochitto and Buffalo. 

The governor-general endeavored to allay this excitement, by 
issuing a proclamation on the 24th of May, declaring that the 
country would be surrendered after the danger of British invasion 
had passed away. But this, instead of calming, inflamed the public 
mind to a still higher degree of excitement. 

At length, Gayoso declared that he had received instructions 
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from Carondelet to remove the artillery and military stores from all 
the forts north of the stipulated boundary. Thus open violence 
was prevented until the 9th day of June, when an American citi- 
zen, a Baptist preacher, was seized by the Spanish authorities, and 
placed in the stocks, within the fort. The people flew to arms, and 
compelled the Spanish commandant, and his principal officers and 
their families, to take refuge within the walls of the fort. Military 
companies were immediately organized—officers chosen to command 
them—and, in a few hours, the Spanish authority was virtually over- 
thrown. 

At the same time, Lieutenant Pope issued an address, calling on all 
the citizens to assert their rights, and pledging himself to protect 
them from every act of hostility. 

A large concourse of people met at Beach’s, on the Nashville road, 
on the 20th day of June; and after free discussion, appointed a 
“committee of public safety,” consisting of seven prominent men, 
to conduct future negotiations with the Spanish authorities. The 
consent of this committee was declared to be necessary to the va- 
lidity of every Spanish edict. 

On the 18th of June, Gayoso desired and obtained an interview 
with the American commissioner, at Captain Miner’s house, to 
which place he made his way from the fort, secretly, through cane- 
brakes and a corn field, to the back door, and thence to the parlor, 
in such a state of humiliation as deeply affected Colonel Ellicott. 
Here he met the committee—recognized their representative capaci- 
ty—acceded to their demands of amnesty to the citizens who had 
revolted—-and of their exemption from service in the Spanish mi- 
litia, except in cases of riot or Indian hostilities. These concessions 
all tended greatly to allay the popular excitement. 

Mistrusting the fidelity of one of the “committee,”* Colonel El- 
licott persuaded the governor to dissolve it, and to authorize the 
election of a permanent one in its stead. Accordingly, a new com- 
mittee of nine members was elected in July, by virtue of Spanish 
authority, to be “ permanent” in its duration. This committee was 
the finishing stroke to Spanish authority and jurisdiction. 

During the ensuing autumn, Col. Ellicott removed his camp to the 
present site of the town of Washington, seven miles N. E. of Natchez, 
and returned to Natchez on the 27th of September. On the 26th July 
preceding, Gayoso, having been appointed governor-general of Louis- 
jana, departed for New-Orleans ; but previously appointed Capt., 
Stephen Minor temporary commandant of Fort Panmure. Soon after- 
wards, Col. Grandpré was appointed lieutenant-governor at Natchez, 
but at the request of the permanent committee, never appeared there, 
and Capt. Minor continued to exercise the duties of that office. Har- 








*'The members of the first conimittee were, Joseph Bernard, Judge Peter B. 
Bruen, Daniel Clarke, Gabriel Benoist, Philander Smith, Isaac Gaillard, Roger 
Dixon, William Ratliff, and Frederick Kimball. Of these, F. Kimball was 
suspected. An active opponent of the measures of Colonel Ellicott, was 
Colonel Anthony Hutchens. 
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mony having been thus restored, Lieutenant Pope had retired with his 
command, to the nfore healthy position at Washington, as above 
related. 

General Wilkinson having learned the delay of the Spanish authori- 
ties in evacuating the forts north of the boundary, dispatched Capt. 
Isaac Guion, a revolutionary officer of experience and sound sense, 
and enjoying the confidence of the President, with a detachment of 
troops, to assume the command at Natchez. He arrived in Decem- 
ber, and assumed the command. At first he treated the Spanish au- 
thorities with respect, but discovering that, without any good reason, 
they were still inclined to delay the evacuation of the forts and the 
survey of the line of demarcation, he became impatient, and resolved 
to take the fort by assault. But on the 23d March, 1798, Fort No- 
gales, at Walnut Hills, was evacuated, and the troops descended 
thence to Natchez. Here they remained, studiously concealing the 
time of their departure ; and Capt. Guion declared, that the first day of 
April should not witness the Spanish garrison within the fort, 

On the 29th March, at midnight, the Spaniards sent their artillery 
anid stores aboard their boats, and about four o’clock, on the morning 
of the Ist April, the troops marched from the fort to the river bank. 
Before daylight they had embarked, and had proceeded several miles 
on their voyage to New-Orleans, No farewell salute honored their 
stealthy departure. Col, Ellicott alone, suspecting their intention, 
rose early, and walking towards the fort, entered its open gates just 
after the rear guard had passed out of it, and from the parapet witnessed 
all their movements, till the whole flotilla was out of sight. 

All cause for delay ing the survey of the line of demarcation having 
been now removed, Gay oso appointed Capt. Stephen Minor and Sir 
William Dunbar commissioners of Spain, who, with Col. Ellicott, 
repaired to Bayou Tunica, six miles below Fort Adams ; and on the 
2ist of May, 1798, having been joined by Governor Gayoso, they 
proceeded to mark ‘the line as far as East F lorida, the survey through 
which, owing to Indian disturbances, was not made till the following ig 
eal 
: In the meantime Congress had erected the territory, surrendered 
by Spain, into a territorial government, by the name of the “ Mis- 
sissippi Territory.” Its boundaries were the Mississippi on the west, 
the 3lst® of latitude on the south, a line drawn due east from the 
mouth of the Yazoo to Chattahoochee River on the north, and on the 
east by said Chattahoochee River. 

Winthrop Sergeant, former Secretary of the North-western Terri- 
tory under Governor St. Clair, was appointed the first governor of the 
Mississippi Territory. He arrived at Natchez on the 6th day of Au- 
gust, 1798, and on the 26th day ofthe same month, General W ilkin- 
son arrived with the federal army.* 











* Monette says, that the governor was accompanied by the territorial judges. This, it 
will hereafter be perceiv ed, in Governor Sargeant’s letters, is an error. The governor had 
not even asecretary, and wrote cut with his own hand the archives of the territory. 

The act of Apri "7th, 1798, organizing the Mississippi Territory, was very brief. It 
simply applied to the territory the act and ordinance establishing government in the 
North-western Territory, “except the last article of the ordinance,” &c., which excluded 
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Governor Sargeant fixed his residence near Natchez, and proceeded 
to organize the federal government. 

At this point, the archives of the State of Mississippi, now pre- 
served in the office of Secretary of State, at Jackson, commence, 
and the next number of this history will be drawn chiefly from that 
authentic source. 

Hitherto I have drawn my material from Monette, whose state- 
ments [ found, on examination, to concur with those of other writers 
on the same subject, with the advantage of ,having the information 
contained in these different depositories collected intg one. I have 
separated the matters connected with the territorial history of Mis- 
sissippi from those relating to Louisiana, with which they were mixed 
up, and changed the order and the language in which they were nar- 
rated by Monette, only with the view of greater brevity and perspi- 
culty, 


ART. I.—THE REGULATOR: A TEXAS STORY. 


CHAPTER III, 


We have hitherto stated that the democratic friend of Maj. Otley, 
who was the benefactor of Carroll, had two sons, upon whom he be- 
stowed the care of moral and intellectual training: the latter, the best 
the country could afford, and the former, such as sprang from his 
position in society—the gravest advice and the best example. The 
old Jeffersonian democrat was called “Short-lived Birch,” from the 
promise, during a long life, that every year would be his last. His 
torrent of continuous talk was in striking contrast to his debilitated 
frame. He was a frail and delicate hydrant, perpetually pouring out 
an almost uninterrupted flow of conversation of the disputatious 
character. To those who took no delight in controversy, he was a 
living terror, notwithstanding he was regarded, aside from the din and 
terror of his ceaseless conversational display, as one possessed of 
eminent personal and private virtues. No one could contend with 
him, with any measure of success, comparable to that which attended 
the conflict with Maj. Otley. The Major had found out his assailable 
points and his sore places, and by dexterously touching them, with 
the hot iron of quiet, unmitigated sarcasm, from the employment of 
which the Major had the hardihood never to flinch, he managed to 
throw the kind Mr. Birch into a fit of the asthma; and during the 
interlude, would pour in a broadside, that would usually delight 
the spectators, and fill them with admiration at tae skill of the logi- 
cian. From this state of partial hors du combat, his democratic 








involuntary servitude. It further provided for the fature division of the territory into two 
districts, at the discretion of Congress. Italso saved to Georgia her right, and the right 
of any person or persons, to the jurisdiction or soil of the territory. It also prohibited the 
importation cf slaves into the territory, from any port without the limits of the United 
States. 

It does not seem that Georgia interposed any such objection to this act of legislation by 
the federal government over her territory, as Texas recently did to the establishment of a 
territorial government by federal authority, over that portion of New Mexico claimed by 
her, Yet the claim of Georgia to the soil was undispuied, while that of Texas was not. 
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antagonist would be finally restored, under the influence of his 
recovered volubility, which, like a steady and continued rain, finally 
brought him quietude and a full sail. But these important per- 
sonages do not occupy very important places in this story, only so 
far as that Maj. Otley was the grandfather of Ellen Teadriver, and 
Mr. Short-lived Birch was the father of the two young gentlemen to 
whom we have referred, and of the younger of whom much has yet 
to be said. No two brothers were more unlike. Edmund, the elder, 
was a staid and respectable personage, who took to the ministry, 
settled in the town near which he was born, and became a valuable 
character. The other brother was the reverse of ‘all this; he was 
wild, dissipated and frolicsome. Named William, by his parents, 
he was yet universally called “Short-lived Birch, Junior,” for a very 
different and much less creditable reason than had given the name to 
his father. He received the name, because it was generally predicted 
that somebody would soon kill him, or that he would soon be hanged. 
Young Short-lived, or “Short-lived, Junior,” as he was familiarly 
called, was very deficient in precise views of the moral law. He was 
fond of ‘fishing, hunting, gaming, frolicing, and every species of wild 
adventure. We will give a specimen of one of his wild frolics : 

He had been paying some marked attentions to a young lady, 
whose father lived within a few miles of the town. Upon one occasion, 
as he was entering this gentleman’s house, he met him at the door, 
and told him to take himself off; that he did not wish him to continue 
his visits; “and if you do,” said he, “I shall bring the general pre- 
diction in your case to a speedy fulfilment. Now, go sir, and never 
let your step enter this door again.” Short-lived, Junior, departed, 
vowing vengeance. Assisted by some of his companions, who dis- 
guised themselves, he took occasion, some time after, as the gentle- 
man was returning home from town, to be prepared for him, as he 
passed a retired part of the wood, They seized him, stripped him of his 
gentleman attire, clothed him in the habiliments of a lady, cut off his 
hair and the hair of the tail of his horse, and thus allowed him to pro- 
ceed to his astonished family. Not being able to identify the parties, 
the gentleman kept the secret as best he could, and that was but 
poorly. Short-lived’s indulgence in this disposition, after many success- 
ful freaks which caused his kind parents much distress and anxiéty, 
finally entangled him in the meshes of the law, and made the atmos- 
phere rather too warm for his entire comfort. He was allowed to rub 
through, however, upon condition that he would leave the country. 
This he did at once. He determined to go to the city of Mexico. It 
so happened that Maj. Otley, as well as his father, had acquaintance 
in that city with some of the merchants, and with some of the per- 
sons connected with the American embassy, then in that country. 
Young Short-lived, Junior, was furnished with letters of introduction. 
These letters were rare of their kind. Those honest and consci- 
entiously scrupulous old village politicians, though moved to the 
desire to enable him to make a favorable presentation of himself 
in Mexico,—the one by those natural feelings which ever fill a father’s 
bosom, and the other by considerations of liking for the old democrat, 
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similar in kind to those which the Duke of Wellington may be sup- 
posed to have entertained for the greater Napoleon, yet did not 
-scruple to give him such letters as went against the stomach of his 
pride, while entering upon a new sea of the great world. One of 
these letters we give as a curiosity. It ran as follows: 


“ This will serve to introduce to your acquaintance Short-lived Birch, 
Junior, Esq., a young gentleman upon whom I should be pleased if you 
would bestow that attention and kindness which will not fail to be gratify- 
ing to his excellent father, to his respectable connections, and to the under- 
signed. The young gentleman is thought by some to be possessed of a 

ood heart, and that is about al! that can be said in his favor, as far as I 

now. He delights in fun and frolic, and is wild and réckless, and not to be 
relied upon in any undertaking requiring fidelity or business habits) He 
has done nothing in this country for himself, and much that he should be 
glad to have forgotten. Bestow upon him what care you can, and if you 
can be instrumental in making anything useful out of him, you will have 
the credit of doing what has never yet been done in his case before—and 
secure the gratitude of his friends.” 


With these letters, he started for Mexico. His father placed in 
his hands an amount of money, deemed sufficient by the oid gentleman, 
if so disposed, to make a decent livelihood. He arrived there in due 
time, and was soon introduced into the society of that city. The most 
elevated society there, be it- said, was not very refined or fastidious. 
Short-lived made himself agreeable, and enjoyed life swimmingly well. 
He very readily slid into those courses which, accorded with the pro- 
clivity of his nature. He was a constant attendant at all the balls, 
fandangoes, and places of resort, to which he could gain access. Being 
an elegant dancer, and of a gay and lively disposition, and withal a 
well-made Yankee, as the Mexicans called him, he was by no means 
an unimportant personage in the gay saloons of that gay city. In- 
deed, he soon became the idol of more than one Signora. There 
was one place of resort, to which he was particularly attached. 
It was a ball-room, upon the ground-floor, beautifully laid with highly 
polished stone,in an old brick building, which had formerly been used 
as a residence fur the young men who were preparing for the priest- 
hood, but being inconvenient, as being too far from the Cathedral, it had 
been abandoned, and was now used for various secular purposes. This 
large room, being the largest, most elegant and coolest, was used, by 
the mixed assemblage of bothsexes meeting there, for the purpose of 
dancing, smoking, and taking wine. Hence many of the better sort 
were in the habit of attending, and danced, smoked, or sipped wine, as 
their various fancies moved them. The violin and triangle were 
severally performed upon by very opposite characters. The violin 
was played by a very dark native, who seemed to have sprung from 
a very dark Aztec and yet darker Spaniard. The triangle was beat 
by a very white and very diminutive Frenchman, with black hair 
and curling locks. There was a lady who was a regular attendant 
here, and who seemed to have unusual pretensions, and who appeared 
to be particularly taken with the elegant Yankee. She was usually 
dressed in asindon of rich and variegated colors, and had a young 
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and pretty Indian constantly at her side in the occupation, which was by 
no means a sinecurate, of plying a fan, at the close of every dance, in 
bringing down to the agreeable degrees of temperature hor heated per- 
son. She was a large, portly and dashing woman. Her weight, it 
must be confessed, was over two hundred. She took great delight in 
dancing with Short-lived Birch, Junior, Esquire, whom she called 
“Signor Shot-live.” The delights of conversation, of course, were 
much and greatly interrupted by the necessity for the intermediation 
of an interpreter. From all appearances, it was not long before he 
had evidently won the heart of the fat and dashing Signora. Trans- 
lated compliments are necessarily flat, Flat as they were, they were 
indulged in by the parties until they became as plenty as blackber- 
ries. Mr. Short-lived Birch, Jr., was not disposed to avoid any kind 
of frolic that came uppermost, and her advances were met with cor- 
responding love-tokens on his part. . Every breath of sweet Mexican 
air which she expended for his benefit, was repaid by his good American 
lungs in loud admiration of her charms. She was usually attended by 
a dark Spanish mustached cavalier, as her escort, whose occupation 
in life was that of a sententiary, who commented upon the sentences 
of Peter Lorribard, to a chosen few, who sought wisdom in his sage 
counsels. Upon one occasion, as Mr. Birch was leaving the ball-room, 
flushed with his victories with the fat lady, the little, diminutive, pale- 
faced Frenchman, with the black hair and the curling locks, pulled 
him by the sleeve, and having drawn him aside, whispered in his ear : 
-—“* My friend, I shall tell you, gue le /arge Spaniard, what has de big 
mustache and de rapier, gue est longe, will, my friend, run it plumb 
through de body of yours, like noting—he will do that, my friend, 
certainment, if vous dance any more with the fat lady, gue est large.” 
Short-lived Birch, Junior, Esq., did not hesitate long for a reply. “ You 
may tell your friend, my very good Frenchman, that if he has occa- 
sion to run his long rapier through my body, he is a much smarter 
lecturer upon the wise words of Peter, the divine, than I take him to 
be, and Short-lived Birch, Junior, Esq., as a much greater fool than. he 
has the credit of.” No! no! soliloquized Mr. Short-lived, as he pro- 
ceeded on his way home—* I have no wish to have my bowels injured 
among these Choctaws, for any of your Mexican two hundred pounds 
of lard, and forty pounds of pomatum. No! no! Mrs. Hogshead, the 
disciple of Peter Lorribard can have you for me—that’s clear!” A 
few days after this transaction, he found on his table a note from the 
American minister, requesting an interview with him at 11 o’clock the 
following day. -Punctual to the appointment, he was at the hotel of 
the minister at the designated hour. The American representative 
thus addressed him: “ Mr. Birch, 1 have been advised from a high 
source to say to you, that it would be safer for you to leave this city ; 
and the advice does not seem to be so much dictated by anger as by 
kindness. Iam directed to make you a very advantageous proposi- 
tion. ‘The government wishes to give you employment, by which it 
can be benefited, and your own fortune secured. The government is 
anxious that its distant provinces may be settled. You are offered a 
grant of five sitios, or five tracts of one league square, upon condition 
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that you procure one hundred families, together with a Catholic priest, to 
settle upon it. The province of Texas is to be the scene of your opera- 
tions. Acting thus as an empresario, you may better the condition of 
many homeless families, and make a full fortune for yourself. A cer- 
tain part of the expense of removal, and a certain part of the expense of 
their support in the necessaries of life for a specified time, 1 am author- 
ized to say, will be borne by the government, upon the fulfilment of 
the condition of the grant.” Though brave, the nerves of Short-lived 
Birch, Junior, Esq., had been a littie—a very little unsettled on that 
memorable night, because he had heard and seen some little of the 
effects of the Spanish stiletto. He lost no time in accepting the offer, 
entering into the necessary bonds, receiving a smal] sum in advance, 
and making all haste for his departure. r. Birch was under the im- 
pression that he was indebted to the kindness of Mrs. Hogshead for 
this stroke of fortune. While he was in the act of leaving Mexico, his 
friend, the little diminutive, white-faced and curly-haired Frenchman, 
placed into his hand a large, golden “ Christ,” with several diamonds of 
value set in it, as a memento from his fat friend. Mr. Short-lived 
Birch, Junior, Esq., hunted in his pockets for some token to send in re- 
turn, but found the search ineffectual. He remembered that he had in 
his portmanteau a newspaper, published in the United States, in which 
he had observed some verses which he had admired; it was a copy 
of the Telegraph. Carefully folding it up in his best pocket handker- 
chief, he gave it to the little Frenchman for her, with many thanks for 
the crucifix, and with impressive instructions for her to learn to read 
the elegant newspaper by the time he returned. And so he took his 
departure. Before entire remembrance is lost of the fat lady, it is 
necessary here to say, that Mr. Short-lived Birch, Jr., had not been more 
than twelve months in Texas, when the following letter, in bad English, 
written from Mexico, was put in his hands :—* Mon dear Signor Don 
Shot-live,—I! reed the elegant newspaper you send for to me—very well. 
The American man, Mr. Dirt, is very bad man—the verses I like 
very well to me. To see you is my very much wish—though you 
come, say you come easy—not tell, and I see you very glad. Beatriz 
Juana.”—Mr. Short-lived Birch did not doubt but that the letter was 
from his fat friend, and the euphony of the name seemed rather to con- 
firm this belief. Mr. Birch was a good deal mystified as to who Mr. 
Dirt could be. But Mr. Birch finally rested under the impression that 
the Mexican lady had happened to get hold of a copy of the Telegraph 
which did not speak in very flattering terms of Mr. Clay, and she had 
merely translated his name to Mr. Dirt. Mr. Birch, immediately on 
his arrival in Texas, visited his old friend, Col. Teadriver. By his ad- 
vice he located his empresario grant in the neighborhood of the lands 
of Col. Teadriver, and thus they again became neighbors and friends. 
It was not a great while before Mr. Birch succeeded in procuring the 
necessary population, and was consequently a gentleman of large 
landed possessions, About this time Ellen Teadriver was seventeen 
years of age, of commanding figure, practical good sense, and great 
excellence of disposition. She was nevertheless a woman, with a 
woman’s weakness united to a woman’s excellence. Reared in a new 
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country, she could not have been expected to possess those band-box 
and boarding-house accomplishments of the fashionable world, where 
half of the elegance of the fine lady is due to the milliner, and half to 
the dancing-master. Ellen was a good country girl, who loved her 
father, and was obedient to her mother. Very soon after the arrival 
of Short-lived Bircl, Junior, Esquire, in the neighborhood, Colonel 
Teadriver took occasion to have a conversation with his daughter 
in regard to him. “Ellen,” said he, while seated in the cool 
of a summer twilight, in the portico fronting the house, with his 
arm around her person, and her left hand in his—* Ellen, my child, 
this gentleman, who has recently moved into the neighborhood, is 
one whom I have long known, and I cannot say that I have favor- 
ably known him. He is a young gentleman of better exterior ac- 
complishments than you are in the habit of seeing, but he is, I fear, 
deficient in moral excellence of character, and to be guarded against, 
rather than encouraged. J should not be surprised, my child, if he 
should fall in love with you. I think nothing more likely; but I 
wish to guard you in such an event; and I must also, here, most 
positively put my fixed and unshaken prohibition upon anything 
of the kind with him.” Ellen protested “that she had no idea that 
Mr. Birch had such a thought in his head in regard to her ; that if he 
wished to marry, he would look for a wife in the-states, where he 
could get one more to his taste than such a plain country girl as she 
was;” but the reply evidently indicated that the father’s dictatorial 
manner of assuming sway in a kingdom peculiarly her own, had 
grated harshly upon her tender and susceptible heart, and the love 
of independent action in that department, which her heart taught her 
was undoubtedly her own. The Col. rather admired, than otherwise, 
the unreflecting, impetuous elements in the character of Birch, and 
had been instrumental in no small degree in softening the asperities 
of his nature, and leading him into sufer paths than he otherwise 
would have pursued. The Col. had not acted without his host in the 
conversation with his daughter, for he was certain that he had dis- 
covered the germ of a growing attachment upon the part of Birch for 
Ellen. This attachment the Col. had taken the pains to discounte- 
nance in the most unequivocal terms. The Col. knew too much of 
the loose and unreflecting traits of his character, not to be well aware 
that happiness was not to be expected in a union where there were 
so few domestic virtues upon the one part. The Col. had the good 
sense to prefer to see her marry a young man of plain and unprepos- 
sessing exterior and small pecuniary advantages, with the deve- 
lopment of the moral virtues, rather than the showy Birch, who was 
deficient.in the latter. One of the chief sources of discontent which lay 
heavy at the heart of Col. Teadriver, and which made him chate 
against the circumscribed nature of his circumstances, was, that Ellen 
would, per force, have to make choice from a cirele of association 
not the most elevated or refined. For some considerable time there 
did net seem to be any mutuality of sentiment between Ellen and 
Birch ; but the latter did not despair of being able, by degrees, to win 
the confidence of a young girl, isolated from all society except 
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among the uncultivated settlers of anew country. Birch did not 
disguise from himself the fact that he could expect no countenance 
from Ellen’s father. Nor was thy father wanting in distinctness and 
candor upon his part. He told Birch without reserve, that he had no 
objection to his company in the walk of a wild and stormy life in 
Texas, but that he was not willing, and could not be willing, to entrust 
the dearest thing that’ his heart treasured upon earth—the happiness 
of Ellen—into his keeping; that he should regard him as deficient in 
gratitude; that he should consider the prosecution of such a vain desire, 
so distasteful to him, as a deliberate purpose upon his part to sever 
all ties of intercourse between them; and that he did not doubt but 
that all efforts in that way would be vain, as Ellen was too good a 
girl and too obedient a daughter, to outrage his authority and disre- 
gard his wishes, as she would have to do, if she permitted the prose- 
cution of such athing. An impenetrable crust seemed to have been 
put upon the pie of his hopes in that quarter. The opposition of a 
father, thus sternly expressed, would, in this wayward world, in nine 
cases out of ten be an open sesamé to the daughter’s heart. She 
might deny it ; she might strive against it ; but nature would plead for 
freedom in this unfettered department of her works, Ellen’s heart 
instinctively whispered to her that she was of age—that her father 
ought not to have taken it for granted, that she was going to fall 
in love in opposition to his wishes, and that though she was disposed to 
be obedient, she did not like her obedience to be divested of its vo- 
luntary element. Ellen was disposed to be an obedient girl, but 
the impress of mother Eve within her hung heavily upon the 
skirts of her good resolutions. This very obedient and tractable 
sex, whom, all men of course love to idolatry, in the aflairs of the 
heart are ve ry much disposed to do as you wish them, so long as you 
do not interfere with their prerogative of choice ; and the father who 
hangs back, and who appears to be quiet while he is doing his best, 
may accomplish a little—but he who has the temerity to determine 
beforehand, and show the clovenfoot of his authority, will be pretty 
certain in the end to lament his misguided precipitancy. Had this 
seemingly antedated and anticipated prohibition not have been placed 
between her and Birch, it would probably have never entered into 
her head ; but, like her mother Eve, what wonder if the forbidden 
fruit rose immeasurably in value, and became the fairest in the gar- 
den and the most desirable in the world. “Ellen,” one day re- 
marked Mr, Birch to her, as they were alone, “ nothing in the world 
gives me more pleasure than to convince you how deeply I love you, 
were it not for the positive prohibition of your father.” “Of course,” 
replied it!len to him, “ you will, Mr. Birch, do no such wnpoetical 
thing’as that.” Here a point of morals in this story arises, upon 
which we will pass our judgment and let others freely do the same. 
Our judgment is, that if Birch had not been a scoundrel at heart, he 
would not have made that speech under the circumstances. It was 
a sly, insinuating, hypocritical and base act. Be all this as it may, 
it was not long before he and Ellen were attached to each other, 
though she had never decidedly confessed it. He knew it, and she 
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knew that he knew it; and a love, budding, and blooming, and liv- 
ing under the cloud of the father’s disapproval, and indulged but in 
looks and hidden moments, could not fail to become as deep and ab- 
sorbing as the nature of the soil would permit. Things ran on in 
this way for a considerable time—the lovers loving—and the father, 
in the easy simplicity of his unsuspecting nature, blind to it. Upon 
one occasion, when Short-lived Birch and Ellen were thrown together 
alone, and out of the reach of observation, and after Mr. Birch had 
indulged in the warmest and most burning declarations of love for 
her—pouring his whole soul out in a stream of unmeasured tenderness 
and affection, and which she had drank in silently, as though its 
sound was essential to her very existence—after the close of a raptur- 
ous outlay of those words of love which breathe and burn, Ellen, sum- 
moning to her assistance all the resolute powers of her nature, thus 
addressed him: “ However truant my eyes and my conduct may 
have been, Mr. Birch, by which you may have inferred that you 
were indeed dear to me, my lips have never yet made the confession, 
nor shall they, during the existence of my father’s disapprobation. 
Not if my own death were to be the forfeit, will | ever do any act 
that will bring permanent sorrow to him. I wish, therefore, to say 
kindly, but with a serious mind, that I cannot find it in my heart to 
wound him, as deeply as | know I should wound him, if I were to 
marry or encourage a marriage in opposition to his wishes. If his 
opposition cannot be made to give way, I must learn to teach my 
heart to submit.” Her:bosom heaved, and her eyes were suffused 
with tears, Birch replied, “that he only looked forward to the fu- 
ture with an uncertain hope, it was true, but with a pure and loving 
hope ;—that the present was happiness enough for him in.the delight 
of loving her.” 

That night Birch tossed upon his pillow, while reflecting upon the 
probable chances of the Colonel’s opposition reldxing, and upon 
various plans and suggestions by which it might be induced to give 
way. This was the burden of his thoughts for many months. Things 
were in this condition in the family of Col. Teadriver, when an acci- 
dent happened which seemed to disarrange all their plans, and plunged 
Col. Teadriver and family into the wildest affright, consternation and 
distress. [It was the sudden and unaccountable disappearance of 
Ellen. She had, in company with a small son of one of the 
neighbors, rambled down the banks of a small stream which ran near 
the dwelling, for the joint purpose of fishing and gathering the flowers 
which grew in luxuriant beauty and freshness in the native wilds of 
that country, rich in flowers of every hue and every variety. She 
had delayed her return home until the sun, setting gorgeously in the 
west, illumined the expanse of the heavens with the rays of his de- 
parting glory. While coming back burdened with flowers, and 
her bosom laden with the richer mosaic work of gay and melancholy 
thoughts, she discovered two horsemen in the act of approaching her. 
She, though somewhat startled, not alarmed, did not suspect that 
their design was to molest her. They dismounted, approached her, 
and by the time she became fully sensible that she was the object of 
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their search, they had seized, thrown a cloak around her, and lost no 
time, notwithstanding her struggles and.screams, in placing her upon 
one of the horses, and firmly holding her there, in the stalwart grasp 
of an athletic backwoodsman. They bore her down the stream until 
it emptied into the river, and down the 4anks of the river until they 
became rocky and precipitous, and then dismounting, they partly car- 
ried and-partly led her, until they reached the mouth of a cave, al- 
most entirely concealed from view, removed the vines which hung 
over it, and entered. This cave seemed to have been constructed by 
nature for thé abode of the outlaws of former times, as a place of 
safety and a place of security for their ill-gotten gains. The inside 
was large and commodious, and the entrance to it was hid by natural 
vines, which it became necessary gently to remove for the purpose 
of admission. Here Ellen found many things to soothe the distrac- 
tion of her mind. She’discovered an elderly lady, ready to assure 
her that every kindness and attention would be rendered, con- 
sistent with the certain security of her person; that in a very short 
time, doubtless, she would be ransomed, and return to her family. 
The sense ef danger being removed, and the prospect of a speedy re- 
turn certain, tere was something in this wild and sudden departure 
from the ordinary track of events that accorded with the disquieted 
nature of her thoughts and emotions. She found it utterly vain to 
attempt an escape. That was the only constraint put upon her. She 
soon settled down with calm submission to her condition, and her 
mind sought and found support and consolation in its own exercise. 
She passed much of her time in quiet musings, and in the composition 
of pieces of poetry, calculated to soothe the anxiety of her heart. 
The Colonel left no means untried to find a clue to his daughter; nor 
was Mr. Birch backward in his manifestations of distress, or in his 
exertions to find some trace of the lost fair one. The country was 
scoured in every direction—still no trace of her could be discovered. 

In about six or eight days after her departure, the Colonel took a 
letter from the post-office, stating that his daughter was in the hands 
of a band of robbers, and that she would be returned in safety to him, 
provided a sum of money, stating the amount, was deposited in a cer- 
tain designated spot. The amount specified was so large that it placed 
the possibility of raising it entirely out of the question. That spot 
was watched, but no discovery made—no suspicious person ever ap- 
proaching it. 

At the close of an evening not long after the receipt of the letter, 
as the Colonel was sitting in his parlor, brooding over the affair with 
a chilled and wretched heart, a countryman came to the door, and 
told him that one of the most reputable elderly ladies, and one of the 
stoutest of the married men, upon the Birch grant, had been miss- 
ing, and that it was stated in the settlement that they had gone to the 
states. 

“ Perhaps this, Colonel,” said the informant, “may have some con- 
nection with your daughter Ellen.” 

The man departed as suddenly as he came, The Colonel medita- 
ted upon this intelligence for a considerable length of time. Could 
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Birch have been guilty of the abduction? There were many reasons 
for both sides of the conjecture. He knew that Birch was capable of 
doing such a thing; but he also knew that, though bad enough for 
such an undertaking, he thought him deficient in daring to meet the 
probable dangers which would almost certainly grow out of such a 
perilous action. Birch, he was satisfied, would not dare to meditate 
any injury to Ellen while he was alive. Could he advance any secret 
hope which he might entertain of winning the love of Ellen, or of se- 
curing his approval, by an act, which, if known, would render him 
despicable in her eyes, redouble his opposition, and justly merit at his 
hands a chastisement which he would be sure to receive? There was 
too much danger in the matter to tally well with the known character 
of Birch. 

“If I only could become satisfied of his guilt”—and the color of 
the Colonel’s eye changed at the thought, and the eyelid drooped, 
—‘ great parted creation!” But the considerations, on the other hand, 
which inclined him to give credence to the supposition, were neither 
few nor unimpressive, “If Birch is fool enough to be really in love 
under the circumstances, there is no telling what he may not do. 
They say that love will go where angels fear to tread, and J do not 
deubt it.” If the fellow had the moral firmmess, he might venture 
upon such a thing. Such an affair, if skillfully planned and success- 
fully accomplished, might possibly result very favorably for him. 
He could, by the aid of his creatures, detain Ellen in some se- 
eure and secret place for some time. In the meanwhile, he could 
very safely and readily exert himself apparently to find her, He 
could allow her to remain there long enough to permit a hot pursuit 
to cool; and to enhance the value of the discovery, he could take 
some occasion, when he had none with him but a few of his chosen 
men, to rescue her, at an hour when Ellen would not know of the 
deception—conduct himself valiantly in the mimic strife, and _re- 
turn her with all the laurels of a victorious champion. The more 
the Col. reflected upon it, the more the doubt in opposition faded 
from his judgment. The rescue of Ellen was to secure her good 
feelings, and to disarm him of much of the force of his resistance 
The probability of the thing began to assume the shape of convic- 
tion. Many circumstances in the conduct of Birch, to which he had 
at the moment attached no importance, began to throw light upon 
the supposition, and to fortify the conviction. The result was, that 
the Col. wrought himself into a towering passion, and into a settied 
and firm belief that Birch was guilty. The Col. slept upon it 
that night. The morning found him prepared for action. He 
armed himself with two pistols, and finding Birch, requested him to 
accompany him in a walk. They happened to journey in the 
same direction which Ellen had taken when the abduetion had oc- 
curred. The Col. was a man of too much of the “ savoir faire” — 
too much of the knowledge of the world, and was wrought up to too 
high a state of mental power, to permit anything to escape him by 
word or action, to permit the unsuspecting Birch to divine or ima- 
gine the purpose, which, like a venomous reptile, lay coiled in folds 
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of stony rigidity within his bosom. They had reached the bank of 
the beautiful stream of water, near which Ellen had been seized. 
The Col. seated himself upon a log upon the margin of the stream. 
Birch followed his example. As Mr. Birch closed the narrative of 
some amusing incident, which he had told the Col. with a hearty 
laugh, the Col. thus addressed him, deliberately taking out his two 
pistols, and quietly and gracefully laying them in his lap before him : 
—*Mr. Birch, this moment is extremely important to both of 
us. You know that my judgment is habitually slow in arriving at 
any settled conviction. I never hasten precipitously to any conclu- 
sion.. | presume you know enough of me to be well aware that I 
never resolve to act without deliberation, and that, having resolved, I 
am very apt to carry that resolution into effect. I have always 
endeavored, however the declaration may seem to be in opposition to 
many acts of my life, to live quietly and peaceably with my fellow 
men. But it is a part of my creed to believe that it is not the 
vinee of a gentleman to submit to wrong, insult or outrage.” r. 
Birch here began a reply indicative of the high estimate which he had 
always entertained of the elements of the Colonel’s character : but the 
Col. arrested his remark by saying—* In a moment, Mr. Birch; I 
shal] finish in a moment; you may then reply. I have put you to 
the inconvenience, Mr. Birch, of coming with me to this retired spot, 
to put a close—a final close—to the torture of mind, and wear and 
tear of affection, which I have endured for over ten days. I am sa 
tisfied, from proofs in my possession, that you are the individual who 
has been guilty of the deep outrage that has fallen upon the peace of 
my family, and the deeper outrage upon the reputation of my inno- 
cent child. Now, sir, 1 demand her instantly at your hands. You 
must now inform me where she is, or your life, or mine, is the inevi- 
table forfeit. Are you prepared to comply with my demand ?%” 
Mr. Birch’s nerves were traitors to him and to his cause. So over- 
powering and manifest were his exhibitions of external guilt—so 
plainly had his unnerved nature painted the characters of guilt and 
remorse upon the whole bulk of the outer man, that, though willing 
in the moral deportment of his character to fabricate and utter a 
falsehood, his very quivering lips and chattering teeth made the inei- 
pient effort vain and impotent. He was wax in the hands of the 
stern and indignant father. By a few simple and direct questions, 
the Col. unravelled the thread of the story. IpripEex, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


ART. II]—MANAGEMENT OF NEGROES UPON SOUTHERN ESTATES. 


{We regard this as a practical and valuable paper for the planters, and hope 
that those of them who have been experimenting in the matter, will give us the 


results. }—Epiror. 

Some very sensible and practical writer in the March No. of “The 
Review,” under the “ Agricultural Department,” has given us an ar- 
ticle upon the management of negroes, which entitles him to the gra- 
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titude of the planting community, not only for the sound and useful 
information it contains, but because it has opened up this subject, to 
be thought of, written about, and improved upon, until the comforts 
of our black population shall be greatly increased, and their services 
become more profitable to their owners. Surely there is no subject 
which demands of the planter more careful consideration than the 
proper treatment of his slaves, by whose labor he lives, and for 
whose conduct and happiness he is responsible in the eyes of God. 
We very often find planters comparing notes and making sugges- 
tions as to the most profitable modes of tilling the soil, erecting gates, 
fences, farm-houses, machinery, and, indeed, everything else condu- 
cive to their comfort and prosperity ; but how seldom do we find 
men comparing notes as to their mode of feeding, clothing, nursing, 
working, and taking care of those human beings intrusted to our 
charge, whose best condition is slavery, when they are treated with 
humanity, and their labor properly directed! I have been a reader 
of agricultural papers for more than twenty years, und while | have 
been surfeited, and not unfrequently disgusted, with those chimney- 
corner theories (that have no practical result, emanating from men 
wno are fonder of using the pen than the plough-handle) upon the 
subject of raising crops, and preparing them for market, | have sel- 
dom met with an article laying down general rules for the manage- 
ment of negroes, by which their condition could be ameliorated, and 
the master be profited at the same time. One good article upon this 
subject, would be worth more to the master than a hundred theories 
about “rotations” and “ scientific culture ;” and infinitely more to 
the slave than whole volumes dictated by a spurious philanthropy 
looking to his emancipation. For it is a fact established beyond all 
controversy, that when the negro is treated with humanity, and sub- 
jected to constant employment without the labor of thought, and the 
eares incident to the necessity of providing for his own support, he 
is by far happier than he would be if emancipated, and left to think, 
and act, and provide for himself. And from the vast amount of ex- 
perience in.the management of slaves, can we not deduce some 
general, practicable rules for their government, that would add to the 
happiness of both master and servant? I know of no other mode of 
arriving at this great desideratum, than for planters to give to the 
public their rules for feeding, clothing, housing and working their 
slaves, and of taking care of them when sick, together with their 
plantation discipline. In this way, we shall be continually learning 
something new upon this vitally interesting question, filled, as it is, 
with great responsibilities ; and while our slaves will be made hap- 
pier, our profits from their labor will be greater, and our consciences 
be made easier. 

I would gladly avail myself of the privilege of contributing my 
mite to the accomplishment of this end, by giving my own system 
of management, not because there is anything novel in it—that it is 
better, or differs essentially from that of most of my neighbors— 
but because it may meet the eye of some man of enlarged experi- 
ence who will necessarily detect its faults, and who may be induced 
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to suggest the proper corrections, and for which I should feel pro- 
foundly gratetul. To begin, then, 1 send you my plantation rules, 
that are printed in the plantation book, which constitute a part of the 
contract made in the employment of the overseer, and which are ob- 
served, so far as my constant and vigilant superintendence can enforce 
them. My first care has been to select a proper place for my “Quar- 
ter,” well protected by the shade of forest trees, sufficiently thinned 
out to admit a free circulation of air, so situated as to be free from 
the impurities of stagnant water, and to erect comfortable houses for 
my negroes. Planters do not always reflect that there is more sick- 
ness, and consequently greater loss of life, from the decaying logs of 
negro houses, open floors, leaky roofs, and crowded rooms, than all 
other causes combined ; and if humanity will not point out the pro- 
per remedy, let self-interest for once act as a virtue, and prompt him 
to save the health and lives of his negroes, by at once providing com- 
fortable quarters for them. There being upwards of 150 negroes on 
the plantation, | provide for them 24 houses made of hewn post oak, 
covered with cypress, 16 by 18, with close plank floors and good 
chimneys, and elevated two feet from the ground. The ground under 
and around the houses is swept every month, and the houses, both in- 
side and out, white-washed twice a year. ‘The houses are situated 
in a double row from north to south, about 200 feet apart, the doors 
facing inwards, and the houses being i in a line, about 50 feet apart. 
At one end of the street stands the overseer’s house, workshops, tool 
house, and wagon sheds; at the other, the grist and saw- mill, with 
good cisterns at each end, providing an ample supply of pure water. 
My experience has satisfied me, that spring, well, and lake water are 
all unhealthy in this climate, and that large under-ground cisterns, 
keeping the water pure and cool, are greatly to be preferred. They 
are easily and cheaply constructed, very convenient, and save both 
doctors’ bills and loss of life. The negroes are never permitted to 
sleep before the fire, either lying down or sitting up, if it can be 
avoided, as they are always prone to sleep with their heads to the 
fire, are liableto be burnt, and to contract disease: but beds with ample 
clothing are provided for them, and in them they are made to sleep. 
As to their habits of amalgamation and intercourse, I know of no 
means whereby to regulate them, or to restrain them ; I attempted it 
for many years by preaching virtue and decency, eneouraging marri- 
ages, and by punishing, with some severity, departures from marital 
obligations; but it was all in vain. I allow for each hand that works 
out, four pounds of clear meat and one peck of meal per week. Their 
dinners are cooked for them, and carried to the field, always with ve- 
getables, according to the season. There are two houses set apart at 
mid-day for resting, eating, and sleeping, if they desire it, and they 
retire to one of the weather-sheds or the grove to pass ' this time, not 
being permitted to remain in the hot sun while at rest. They cook their 
own suppers and breakfasts, each family being provided with an oven, 
skillet, and sifter, and each one having a coflee-pot, (and generally 
some coffee to put in it,) with knives and forks, plates, spoons, cups, 
é&c., of their own providing. The wood is regularly furnished them ; 
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for, I hold it to be absolutely mean, for a man to require a negro to 
work until daylight closes in, and then force him to get wood, some- 
times half a mile off, before he can get a fire, either to warm himself 
or cook his supper. Every negro has his hen-house, where he raises 
poultry, which he is not permitted to sell, and he cooks and eats 
his chickens and eggs for his evening and morning meals to suit him- 
self; besides, every family has a garden, paled in, where they raise 
such vegetables and fruits as they take a fancy to. A large house is 
provided as a nursery for the children, where all are taken at day- 
light, and placed under the charge of a careful and experienced wo- 
man, whose sole occupation is to attend to them, and see that they 
are properly fed and attended to, and above all things to keep them 
as dry and as cleanly as possible, under the circumstances. The suck- 
ling women come in to nurse theirchildren four times during the day ; 
and it is the duty of the nurse to see that they do not perform this 
duty until they have become properly cool, after walking from the 
field. In consequence of these regulations, I have never lost a child 
from being burnt to death, or, indeed, by accidents of any descrip- 
tion ; and although I have had more than thirty born within the last 
five years, yet | have not lost a single one from teething, or the or- 
dinary summer complaints so prevalent amongst the children in this 
climate. 

I give to my negroes four full suits of clothes with two pair of 
shoes, every year, and to my women and girls a calico dress and two 
handkerchiefs extra. Ido not permit them to have “truck patches” 
other than their gardens, or to raise anything whatever for market; 
but in lieu thereof, I give to each head of a family and to every single 
negro on Christmas day, five dollars, and send them to the county 
town under the charge of the overseer or driver, to spend their mo- 
ney. In this way, | save my mules from being killed up in summer, 
and my oxen in winter, by working and hauling off their crops ; and 
more than all, the negroes are prevented from acquiring habits of 
trading in farm produce, which invariably leads to stealing, followed 
by whipping, trouble to the master, and discontent on the part of the 
slave. I permit no spirits to be brought on the plantation, or used 
by any negro, if I can prevent it; and a violation of this rule, if 
found out, is always followed by a whipping, and a forfeiture of the 
five dollars next Christmas. 

I have a large and comfortable hospital provided for my negroes 
when they are sick ; to this is attached a nurse’s room ; and when a 
negro complains of being too unwell to work, he is at once sent to 
the hospital, and put under the charge of a very experienced and care- 
ful negro woman, who administers the medicine and attends to his 
diet, and where they remain until they are able to work again. This 
woman is provided with sugar, coffee, molasses, rice, flour and tea, 
and does not permit a patient to taste of meat or vegetables until he 
is restored to health. Many negroes relapse after the disease is bro- 
ken, and die, in consequence of remaining in their houses and stuffing 
themselves with coarse food after their appetites return, and both hu- 
manity and economy dictate that this should be prevented. From 
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the system I have pursued, I have not lost a hand since the summer 
of 1845, (except one that was killed by accident,) nor has my physi- 
cian’s bill averaged fifty dollars a year, notwithstanding I live near the 
edge of the swamp of Big Black River, where it is thought. to be very 
unhealthy, 

I cultivate about ten acres of cotton and six of corn to the hand, 
not forgetting the little wheat patch that your correspondent speaks 
of, which costs but little trouble, and proves a great comfort to the 
negroes; and have as few sour looks and as little whipping as almost 
any other place of the same size. 

I must not omit to mention that I have a good fiddler, and keep 
him well supplied with catgut, and I make it his duty to play for the 
negroes every Saturday night until 12 o’clock. They are exceedingly 
punctual in their attendance at the ball, while Charley’s fiddle is al- 
ways accompanied with Ihurod on the triangle, and Sam to “ pat.” 

1 also employ a good preacher, who regularly preaches to them on 
the Sabbath day, and it is made the duty of every one to come up 
clean and decent to the place of worship. As Father Garritt regu- 
larly calls on Brother Abram, (the foreman of the prayer meetings,) 
to close the exercises, he gives out and sings his hymn with much 
unction, and always cocks his eye at Charley, the fiddler, as much as 
to say, ‘Old fellow, you had your time last night ; now it is mine.” 

I would gladly learn every negro on the place to read the bible, but 
for a fanaticism which, while it professes friendship to the negro, is 
keeping a cloud over his mental vision, and almost crushing out his 
hopes of salvation. 

These are some of the leading outlines of my management, so far 
as my negroes are concerned. ‘That they are imperfect, and could be 
greatly improved, I readily admit; and it is only with the hope that 
I shall be able to improve them by the experience of others, that | 
have given them to the public, 

Should you come to the conclusion that these rules would be of 
any service when made known to others, you will please give them 
a place in the “ Review.” 

A Mississrpr1 Pianter. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
A SOUTHERN PLANTATION. 


1. THERE SHALL BE A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING, AND EVERYTHING 
SHALL BE KEPT IN ITS PLACE. 

2. On the first days of January and July, there shall be an account 
taken of the number and condition of all the negroes, stock and farming 
utensils, of every description, on the premises, and the same shall be entered 
in the plantation book. 

3. It shall be the duty of the overseer to call upon the stock-minder 
once every day, to know if the cattle, sheep and hogs have been seen and 
counted, and to find out if any are dead, missing, or lost. 

4. It shall be the duty of the overseer, at least once in every week, to 
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see and count the stock himself, and to inspect the fences, gates, and water- 
gaps on the plantation, and see that they are in good order. 

5. The wagons, carts, and all other implements, are to be kept under 
the sheds, and in the houses where they belong, except when in use. 

6. Each negro-man will be permitted to keep his own axe, and shall 
have it forthcoming when required by the overseer. No other tool shall 
be taken or used by any negro, without the permission of the overseer. 

7. Humanity, on the part of the overseer, and unqualified obedience on 
the part of the negroes, are, under all circumstances, indispensable. 

8. Whipping, when necessary, shall be in moderation, and never done 
in a passion; and the driver shall in no instance inflict punishment, ex- 
cept in the presence of the overseer, and when, from sickness, he is unable 
to do it himself. f 

9. The overseer shall see that the negroes are properly clothed and 
well fed. He shall lay off a garden of at least six acres, and cultivate it 
as part of his crop, An | give the negroes as many vegetables as may be 
necessary. 

10. It shall be the duty of the overseer to select a sufficient number of 
the women, each week, to wash for all. The clothes shall be well washed, 
ironed and mended, and distributed to the negroes on Sunday morning; 
when every negro is expected to wash himself, comb his head, and put on 
clean clothes. No washing or other labor will be tolerated on the Sab- 
bath. 

11. The negroes shall not be worked in the rain, or kept out after night, 
except in weighing or putting away cotton. 

12. It shall be the duty of the driver, at such hours of the night as 
the overseer may designate, to blow his horn, and go around and see that 
every negro is at his proper place, and to report to the overseer any that 
may be aosent; and it shall be the duty of the overseer, at some hour be- 
tween that time and day-break, to patrol the quarters himself, and see 
that every negro is where he should be. 

13. The negro children are to be taken, every morning, by their moth- 
ers, and carried to the houses of the nurses; and every cabin shall be kept 
locked during the day. 

14. Sick negroes are to receive particular attention. When they are 
first reported sick, they are to be examined by the overseer, and pre- 
scribed for, and put under the care of the nurse, and not put to work until 
the disease is broken and the patient beyond the danger of a relapse. 

15. When the overseer shall consider it necessary to send fot a physi- 
cian, he shall enter in the plantation book the number of visits, and to 
what negro they are made. 

16. When any negro shall die, an hour shall be set apart by the over- 
seer for his burial; and at that hour all business shall cease, and every 
negro on the plantation, who is able to do so, shall attend the burial. 

17. The overseer shall keep a plantation book, in which he shall regis- 
ter the birth and name of each negro that is born; the name of each negro 
that died, and s ecify the disease that killed him. He shall also keep in 
it the weights of the daily picking of each hand; the mark, number and 
weight of each bale of cotton, and the time of sending the same to market ; 
and all other such occurrences, relating to the crop, the weather, and all 
other matters pertaining to the plantation, that he may deem advisable. 

18. The overseer shall pitch the crops, and work them according to his 
own judgment, with the distinct understanding that a failure to make a 
bountiful supply of corn and meat for the use of the plantation, will be 
considered as notice that his services will not be required for the succeed- 
ing year 
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19. The negroes, teams, and tools, are to be considered as under the 
overseer’s exclusive management, and are not to be interfered with by 
the employer, only so far as to see that the foregoing rules are strictly 
observed. 

20. The overseer shall, under no circumstances, create an account 
against his employer, except in the employment of a physician, or in the 
purchase of medicines; but whenever anything is wanted about the plan- 
tation, he shall apply to his employer for it. 

21. Whenever the overseer, or his employer, shall become dissatisfied, 
they shall, in a frank and friendly manner, express the same, and, if either 
party desires it, he shall have the right to settle and separate. 





ART. IV.—TEXAS.* 


CLIMATE, RIVERS, LANDS, PRODUCTIONS, ANIMALS, MINERALS, POPULATION, 
GOVERNMENT, EMIGRATION, ETC. 


[The following production is from the pen of a gentleman who has traveled 
extensively in Texas, for several years, and who has, in addition, consulted 
every possible authority, a list of which we have given below. The paper will 
be of great interest to those contemplating a removal to Texas. We append a 
note, taken from the Western Texan, and refer to our previous volumes for very 
voluminous information upon the climate and productions of the state. ] 


Bounparizs.—F ew persons abroad are aware of the magnitude and 
attractions of this beautiful and flourishing country. ‘Texas has a 
territory of nearly 400,000 square miles—equal in extent to the 
whole of France and Spain together—comprising an area of about 
300 millions of acres! It lies between 26° and 36° north latitude, 
and 93° 30’ and 110° west longitude. Its greatest length is about 
700 miles from north to south, and 400 from east to west. It is 
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bounded by Red River and Arkansas on the north, the Sabine and Lou- 
isiana on the east, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and the Rio Grande 
del Norte and New Mexico on the west. It comprises a territory 
five times as large as New-England, and is nearly equal to the whole 
of the southern states—all of which contain but 370,000 square 
miles. Allowing, then, 280 persons to the square mile, the same as 
in England, it would sustain, in round numbers, a population of 
100,000,000 ! 

Face or tue Counrry.—Texas may be divided into three districts, 
or regions of country, each of which, in many respects, is entirely 
different. These are the level, the undulating, and the mountainous 
or hilly ; or, the lower, middle, and upper district—or, as it is more 
conveniently divided, into Eastern, Middle, and Western Texas. 
The Eastern extends from the Sabine to the Trinity ; the Middle, 
from the Trinity to the Colorado; and the Western, from the Colo- 
rado to the Rio Grande del Norte. 

The level region occupies the entire coast, extending from 30 to 60 
miles into the interior. The undulating succeeds this, and embraces 
the whole of the interior and the north, and reaches westward to the 
mountainous tract, which is distant 150 or 200 miles from the bound- 
aries of the level lands. The alluvial bottom lands of the several 
rivers which make into the Gulf, are from three to twenty miles in 
width, and are heavily timbered with live oak, red, black and white, 
and other species of oak; with ash, cedar, pecan, elm, hickory, mul- 
berry, and all the other varieties of forest-trees and undergrowth 
common in the rich alluvions of the Mississippi. ‘The cane-brakes 
are of immense extent in the low country ; and on Caney Creek may 
be seen seventy miles long, and from one to three miles wide. 
Here may be grown cotton, sugar, rice, &c, 

In the second division, are the high, rolling, verdant prairies, the 
narrow wooded bottoms, the beautiful islands of timber, the quick- 
running streams, the cool, refreshing springs, and the healthful clime 
of Texas. Here the soil, a little broken, is not inferior in quality to 
that of the alluvial country below ; is more easily worked ; the pro- 
ducts are great and more varied, and, though not so convenient to a 
foreign market, will have a market at home. Here is to be the most 
densely-populated part of Texas, if not of America. In this region 
the planter may raise all the cotton, rice and tobacco he can save ; 
all the corn and grain he réquires, and stock to any extent, without 
labor, and almost without care. 

The table-lands are yet the home of the hunter and the range of 
the buffalo. Little is known of them ; but they are represented by 
travelers to rival the table-lands of Mexico; to be rich in soil and 
climate ; to be clothed in constant verdure, beautifully variegated in 
surface, and watered with streams as clear as crystal; to be, in fine, 
a Paradise. 

Of the northern portion of Texas, still less is known than of the 
table-lands. This region is said to be intersected by many streams 
of. water-power, and to be rich in the precious metals. 
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Cimate.—All who have visited Texas concur in ascribing to it 
the most delightful temperature in the world. Though possessing a 
climate varying, according to local situation, from tropical to tem- 
perate, it is generally remarkably pleasant and salubrious. The 
average range of the thermometer, during the summer season, is 
about 80°, and refreshing breezes from the south blow almost with- 
out interruption. During winter ice is seldom seen except in the 
northern parts of the state. From March to November but little 
rain falls, and the power of the sun is such as to exhale that little 
promptly. The southerly winds are very invigorating, and one sel- 
dom takes cojld, however heated, by exposure to their influence. 
In November the strong northers set in. In the months of Decem- 
ber and January the cold north winds sweep down the plains with 
nearly as much regularity as the southeast wind in summer; being 
occasionally interrupted by that wind, chiefly on the full and change 
of the moon. These periodical winds doubtless tend greatly to 
purify the atmosphere, and contribute much to give the climate of 
Texas a blandness which is rarely enjoyed, and a salubrity which is 
looked for in vain in the low alluvial country of the southern United 
States. The climate, indeed, is modified by so many favorable cir- 
cumstances as to possess all the genial influences of Louisiana, while 
ii escapes its attendant evils. In addition to the invigorating sea- 
breeze and the freeness from marsh effluvia which this enjoys, there 
is another advantage which contributes, perhaps, still more effectually, 
to the preservation of the health of the emigrant, that he can locate 
immediately upon the rich open prairies, and realize a plenteous 
crop, without exposure to those “clearings” which prove so dele- 
terious to the western farmer, in his acclimation to a “ fever-and- 
ague bottom.” 

Away from the river bottoms, which are frequently overflowed, 
and the vicinity of forests, you eseape the fevers to which such re- 
gions are sometimes exposed, and enjoy uninterrupted and vigorous 
health. 

The forests of Texas are generally free from underwood ; and there 
are few miasmatic marshes or stagnant pools, to give rise to epi- 
demigs, or occasion any fatal disease. 

Rivers anp Laxes.—No part of the extensive coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico presents a greater number of commanding harbors, bays 
and inlets, than that of Texas. The interior, intersected by numer- 
ous magnificent and navigable streams, in close vicinity to the great 
western tributaries of the Mississippi, and holding easy communi- 
cation with the mighty “ father of rivers” himself, furnishes a com- 
mercial position very desirable, and seldom surpassed. 

Red River may be considered in part as belonging to Texas. The 
vast region west of the mountains in which it rises, and through 
which it rolls its turbid waters, has been yet scarcely explored ; but 
it is known to be of great fertility and of surpassing beauty. In 
this region has the Texan emigrant reared his cottage, and planted 
his cotton, and his corn, and his wheat, which is borne along the cur- 
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rent of Red River to the great mart of the Southwest. The chief 
rivers, those which are more or less navigable for steamboats, are 
the Sabine, Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadaloupe, San 
Antonio, and the Rio Grande. Besides these, there are others of less 
note and magnitude, though navigable to a considerable extent: the 
Angelina, San Jacinto, Buffalo Bayou, Oyster and Chacolate Bayou, 
San Bernard, Caney, Navidad, La Baca and Nueces. 

There are no lakes of any importance to be found in this country. 
A few small ones near the sources of the Guadaloupe, and on some 
of the tributaries of Red River and the Trinity, are all that are 
worthy of the name, and they are inconsiderable, To a country so 
well watered, intersected by rivers so numerous and important, and 
offering such valuable facilities for canal communication, they would 
be useless. Indeed, with but very little expense, its vast water 
courses might be united in one great navigable chain, which would 
render the transportation of produce from any section of this wide- 
spread territory, to a commer¢ial emporium at any point on the 
coast, a matter of the utmost ease and at a trifling cost. 

Prarmrms anp Meapows.—Texas in general is a prairie country, 
having all the streams skirted by timber. The sublime and beauti- 
ful are both united in her vast prairies, sublime in extent and beau- 
tiful in prospect. One may travel for miles and even leagues, over 
a continuous plain, with nothing to interrupt the utmost stretch of 
vision upon the “living green,” save the beautiful groves and 
“islands of timber,” which are here and there interspersed; and flow- 
ers of every variety, hue and fragrance, and herds of cattle and deer ; 
delighting the eye with the view of splendid lawns and magnificent 
parks tastefully laid out by the hand ofnature, and presenting all the 
order and taste of civilization. Nothing in nature can surpass the 
beauty and loveliness of a Texan landscape. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of her vast natural meadows in the spring and summer 
seasons ; neither is it possible to form an estimate, even in imagina- 
tion, of the number of useful domestic animals that may be reared 
on them without trouble or expense. Even in the winter season 
the pasturage is sufficiently verdant to dispense with feeding live 
stock, 

Treer Lanps.—No country in the world affords a greater va- 
riety of timber than Texas. Her forests of live oak and cedar are 
unrivalled. Her whole coast nearly, including all the bayous and 
river bottoms, from the Sabine to the Nueces, is one entire belt of 
timber. The eastern section probably embraces more woodland 
than any other. Itis heavily timbered with pine, oak, ash, walnut, 
hickory, pecan, mulberry, cedar, cypress, and other forest trees, 
which extend quite to Red River, occasionally variegated with beau- 
tiful prairies containing from one hundred to several thousand acres, 
The soil is admirably adapted to grazing and agriculture, and the 
timber trade will soon become extensive and lucrative in this re- 
gion. 

Propuctions or tar Som.—Among the productions which may be 
regarded as naturally adapted to the soil of Texas, and which now forms 
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a chief and important article of commerce, cotton stands pre-eminent. 
This is the great crop of Texas, and the source of much ofits wealth and 
power. Its staple is uniformly good, and near the Gulf it equals in length 
and fineness the Sea Island cotton. It is an indigenous plant, and in the 
western region, needs to be planted only once in three or four years to 
yield an abundant crop. ‘The climate is ever favorable, and the soil, 
whether upland or lowland, woodland or prairie, all admirabl y ‘suited to 
the culture of the article, "and the crop can scarcely ever fail. The 
sugar-cane grows luxuriantly throughout the whole level region ; but 
its culture, for various reasons, will not be extensive, nor will the pro- 
duction of sugar, unless forced by unexpected circumstances, proba- 
bly compete with that of Louisiana for many years to come. 

Tobaceo grows almost spontaneously throughout Texas. It is an 
important production, equal in quality to that of Cuba, and will soon 
become an article of commerce and export. 

The indigenous indigo of Texas is greatly superior to the plant 
which is cultivated in the United States, It is manufactured in fami- 
lies for domestic use, and is preferred to the imported indigo. 

The invaluable article of bread-stuff, maize or Indian corn, is pro- 
duced easily and abundantly in every district of the country. Two 
crops are annually gathered, yielding in all about seventy-five bushels 
of shelled corn. ‘The first crop is usually planted about the middle 
of February, and the second the middle of June. 

Wheat, buckwheat, millet, rye, oats, barley, and other small grains, 
yield plentiful crops to the farmer throughout the undulating district. 
The establishment of mills will be the signal for abundant harvests 
of grain. Flax and hemp are well adapted to the soil, and furnish 
ample rewards to the labor of the agriculturist. Rice is already pro- 
duced in considerable quantity, and can be grown to any extent. 

The grape and mulberry abound here. They are indigenous to 
the soil, and grow luxuriantly, indicating that wine and silk, as well 
as cotton and tobacco, will one day become staples of the country. 
The vanilla plant grows wild. It can be successfully cultivated, and 
will become a commercial commodity of inestimable value. This 
delicious plant is highly esteemed in medicine—as a perfume—to 
flavor the cigar, and in various culinary arts, dc. 

The nopal, celebrated for the production of the cochineal insect, 
grows luxuriantly. Its fruit with the leaves furnishes food for vast 
herds of cattle and wild horses. It is moreover highly esteemed, and 
purchased eagerly in the Mexican markets. 

In the western counties the musquit tree is very common. It is a 
species of locust, and besides furnishing in its fruit excellent food for 
cattle and horses, it is superior to cedar even for the purposes of build- 
ing and fencing. It forms here also the principal article for fuel. 

"The y yaupan or tea tree deserves especial notice. Its leaf is very 
similar in form and flavor to that of the veritable Chinese shrub, and 
is not at all inferior to the black tea, or bohea, so commonly used. 
It furnishes a very acceptable and cheap beverage, in lieu of the pure 
Chinese article, which in the interior is so often adulterated, and so 
costly and difficult to be obtained. 
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Cayenne pepper, called by the Mexicans chile, grows exuberantly 
all over Texas, and vast quantities are annually consumed for domes- 
tic use. The Indians and Creoles are extremely fond of it, and no 
Mexican would willingly relinquish his chile for any other luxury. 

Many other sources of wealth and enjoyment are found here, and 
will in all good time be realized by her citizens, who are so indus- 
triously exploring the true springs of national greatness and indivi- 
dual prosperity. 

Suruss anp Fitowers.—The displays of vegetable nature in Texas are 
profuse, various and valuable ; presenting, on the one hand, the state- 
ly and magnificent forest, and on the other, delighting the eye with 
the rich and splendid scene of the luxuriant prairie; garnished with 
an endless variety of beautiful and fragrant flowers, and forming & 
landscape of indescribable and surpassing loveliness. It is an elysium 
for the florist and painter. 

It is impossible to imagine the beauty of a Texan prairie, when, in 
the vernal season, its rich luxuriant herbage, adorned with the thou- 
sand flowers of endless hue and figure, seems to realize the vision of 
a terrestrial paradise. 

Many of the northern garden flowers and hot-house exotics bloom 
on the prairies spontaneously, and in the utmost profusion and in 
wonderful variety. 

All the varieties of the genus stellaria—yellow, blue and purple— 
display their rich and gaudy tints in every direction. The splendid 
and fashionable dahlia, an exotic highly esteemed and carefully reared 
in foreign hot-houses, is indigenous to the Southwest. The numerous 
family of geraniums serve to adorn and perfume with their sweet fra- 
grance the wild meadows of Texas. Several varieties of digitalis and 
sanguinaria are alsofound. Different species of the nymphe, or water 
lily, here “ waste their sweetness on the desert air,” and the bignonia 
or trumpet flower, and lobelia cardinalis, are very common. The 
May apple, bearing a delicate and delicious flower, is abundant, and 
violets everywhere forra a common carpeting for the prairies. The 
beautiful and much admired passion-flower is frequent in its season, 
while the perpetual] rose, multiflora and chickasaws, and other varie- 
ties of roses, are indigenous to the country, and grow without cultiva- 
tion or care. The morning and evening primrose displays the mild 
beauty of its simple, but chaste and elegant flowers almost every- 
where—while the jonquil and hyacinth, honeysuckle and sweet se- 
ringa, form a fancifully variegated nosegay, or are thrown together in 
most admired disorder throughout this paradise of flowers. ‘The 
hoya carnosa or wax-plant, both white and red, is common. 

The mimosa, in the prairies of Texas, bears a flower of a delicate 
pink color, and much larger than those of the north. This plant has 
ever been and ever will be, perhaps, a matter of curious interest and 
admiration to the naturalist and philosopher. It is very elastic to the 
tread, so that when the traveler has trampled over its drooping and 
apparently withered leaves, and looks back for the path which his rude 
footsteps have marked out, not a vestige of the invasion remains, but 
all again is life and verdure. 
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Frurrs, é&c.—Many of the fruits of the tropics and those of the north 
grow luxuriantly in Texas. The fig, a very delicious and much admired 
fruit, is very common, and may be raised in the greatest abundance, 
with very little labor or care. The Texas peach is unrivalled: nowhere 
is it of larger growth or richer flavor. The northern peach will not 
compare with it. ‘The nectarine, quince and grape are equally luxu- 
riant, and produce excellent fruit. A great variety of berries, as the 
mulberry, dewberry, whortleberry, and gooseberry, grow wild, and 
in the greatest profusion, The pecan, walnut, and hickory nuts, are 
very abundant. Wild plums and crab apples are common, and the 
pawpaw produces a rich and delicious fruit. The orange, lemon and 
lime grow well there ; and the pine-apple and olive may be made to 
ripen with a little care. 

Garden vegetables of every description, and melons, are easily cul- 
tivated, and yield in the greatest abundance. 

‘Anmmats.—The wild animals of Texas are not numerous.— 
Formerly they were frequent and formidable tenants of the forest, 
but at present they are rarely met with. 

The black bear frequents the forests and cane-brakes, and is a 
favorite object of the hunt. Wolves abound, and sometimes prove 
@ great annoyance tothe farmer. The pecari, or Mexican hog, though 
rarely met with, is a ferocious animal. The wild hog is frequently 
seen, and is sometimes very furious. These hogs are descended from 
the domestic swine, and have become wild by running at large in the 
woods, 

Wild horses, or mustangs, originally introduced by the Spaniards, 
now roam at large, and are exceedingly numerous in the northern 
prairies and western sections of Texas, Many of them are animals 
of fine figure and spirit, and are highly prized for their beauty and 
fleetness. They are caught by the lasso, and may be thoroughly 
broke and rendered quite docile. The young are easily subdued and 
domesticated. They are hardy and active, and well adapted to the 
saddle or the stirrup. 

Mingled with the herds of mustangs are often found jacks, jennies 
and mules. The rearing of these animals is a lucrative business. 
The expense of raising them is a trifle—the vast natural prairies 
affording inexhaustible pasturage for this purpose. 

The buffalo, or bison, is found in Texas astonishingly gregarious. 
Thousands and tens of thousands in a drove are yet seen in the in- 
terior, roving over the prairies, whose luxuriant herbage furnishes 
them with the means of subsistence. They are much hunted for 
their flesh and hides. Their beef is highly prized; and the buffalo 
robes are in great demand, at good prices, and can always command 
a ready sale. 

The deer is still more numerous than the buffalo, being found in 
every part of Texas. Hence venison is very common and very 
cheap. Deer-skins never fail to find a ready and profitable market. 
The moose, antelope, and mountain goat, are also found ranging upon 
the frontier or far west. 

The fox-hunter will find constant enjoyment in this country, where 
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rabbits and squirrels are in great abundance, and a greater variety of 
smaller animals serve to stock the forests of Texas with game, and 
supply the hunter with endless and animated sport. 

Wp Game.— Wild game is yet abundant in Texas. One accustom- 
ed to the use of the fowling-piece or rifle may, in almost any part of 
the country, keep a table well supplied. Besides the deer, which 
abound in the prairies, wild turkeys are very numerous, generally fat, 
and their meat tender and delicious. Prairie hens, large and fine 
birds, combining the qualities of the partridge, grouse, and pheasant, 
are much esteemed, and very common. 

Large and almost innumerable flocks of wild geese and turkeys, 
brants, teal, canvas-back and common duck, and other water-fowl, 
frequent the rivers, and lakes, and sea-shore, and are so plentiful that 
one can always furnish himself with as many of them as he desires, 

Partridges, quails, pheasants, grouse, pigeons, and turtle-doves, are 
very plentiful. Snipes, plovers, woodcock, rice-birds, and ortolans, 
which form so celebrated a dish in Europe, are here very abundant. 

The bald-headed eagle and Mexican eagle, which is the noblest of 
the aquiline tribe ; the vulture, various species of hawks and owls, 
are among the birds of prey, and very common. 

Cranes, whooping, white and blue ; bec rouge, a species of crane 
with a beautiful red crest; swans, pelicans, king-fishers, and water- 
turkeys, are all aquatic birds of prey, and very numerous. 

Crows, red-winged blackbirds, starlings, bluejays, different species 
of woodpecker, redbirds, martins, swallows and wrens, abound. The 
beautiful paroquet, the oriole, whippoorwill and cardinal, and the 
sweet-toned mocking bird, enliven the woods with the beauty of 
plumage and melody of voice which belong to them. 

Thus nature has not denied to Texas a less bountiful provision 
in this department of natural history than in those before mentioned. 

Fisu anp Reptizes, &c.—The rivers and bays of Texas abound in 
fish of an excellent quality, of great variety, and some of them of 
peculiar character. 

Redfish Bar, in Galveston Bay, takes its name from the number of 
redfish which are caught there. ‘This fish is very delicious, and often 
weighs fifty pounds. Yellow, white and blue codfish are found in 
abundance in the rivers and streams. Sheepshead, buffalo, perch, 
mullet, pike, trout, flounders, suckers, and other fish common in 
American waters. ‘The gar is a worthless fish, with a snout of im- 
mense length. The alligator gar is very large—several yards in 
length ; its back is covered with scales, and it resembles the alliga- 
tor, which is very common in the rivers and bayous, and of enor- 
mous size, Eels are common in the fresh water streams, and are 
much esteemed, Crabs, crayfish, shrimps, &c., are very plentiful ; 
and oysters, clams, muscles, and various other marine animals, may 
be had “all along shore.” Beds of oysters line the coast, and nearly 
all the inlets along it. They are large and well-flavored, and are 
equal to any obtained in the Atlantic cities. The hard and soft 
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shelled turtle are common to all the rivers and bayous, especially 
near their mouths. Lizards, &e. are to be found every where. 

No new country was ever less troubled with serpents than Texas, 
Poisonous snakes, it is true, are often to be met with, but their bite 
is seldom or never fatal, as the antidotes are always very plentiful 
and close at hand. 

The rattlesnake is common in the river bottoms, and grows to an 
enormous size. Land and water moccasins, coach-whip and copper- 
heads, are the only venomous snakes besides the rattle found in 
Texas. The chicken-snake—very fond of poultry, as its name de- 
notes—the garter-snake, and several others, are entirely harmless. 

The “ horned frog,” inhabiting the prairies, and probably of the 
lizard species, is very common here, and regarded as a curiosity. 

Beetles, grasshoppers, butterflies, fireflies, ants, wasps, mosquitos, 
spiders, and a great variety of others belonging to the same species 
and orders with these, are found in Texas. 

Mosquitos are a great annoyance in the swamps, woods, and river 
bottoms, but on the uplands are not so numerous and troublesome. 
The sandfly, ticks and redbugs are very annoying to travelers. If 
not carefully guarded against, they will spoil the beauty of the 
fairest face in creation, beyond the redemption of all cosmetics, for 
days to come. 

The horsefly is a most malicious and troublesome insect. The 
gadfly is a dreadful tormentor of the cattle in summer, as the horse- 
fly, gnat, and others of like species of equal attachment to suffering 
humanity, are to domestic comfort. 

The cantharides, or Spanish flies, so commonly used in medicine, 
are found here; and the honey-bee swarms, and has made her fa- 
vorite haunt in Texas. Their luscious stores are deposited in hol- 
low trees, and the bee-hunter is constantly employed to secure the 
honey and wax for exportation and trade. It is a common fact in 
natural history, that the bee is the pioneer of civilization ; and the 
Indians, whenever they notice its approach, exclaim, “there come 
the white men !” 

That species of spider, called the tarantula, is very common, and 
grows enormously large. It is a most malignant and disgusting in- 
sect, and its bite is believed by many to be without a remedy ; but 
this may be always at hand in the form of salt and vinegar, chloride 
of soda, sweet oil, or ammonia. Travelers and emigrants should 
always be provided with the antidote. 

Minerats.—Texas abounds with minerals and interesting geolo- 
gical attractions. The silver mine of San Saba is among the richest 
in the world, and under the dominion of Spain afforded a considera- 
ble revenue to the Spanish crown. Gold has been found upon the 
Atoyac, and silver ore upon the Bedais. 

Iron ore is found in many parts of Texas, some of it yielding up- 
wards of 50 per cent. Lead, copper, copperas and alum are found 
in considerable quantities, Bituminous coal is found upon the 
Trinity and Upper Brazos, equal to some of the foreign coal. Salt 
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is found in the greatest abundance. Immense quantities are annually 
taken from a famous salt lake near the Rio Grande, and transported 
to a foreign market. 

Salt springs and lagoons abound near the Trinity, and a branch 
of the Brazos river has its water highly impregnated with mineral 
salt. Soda and potash are formed near the salt lagoons, in dry sea- 
sons, by the atmosphere. 

Lime can be plentifully furnished from limestone existing in the 
undulating and northern portions of Texas. In the level district, 
oyster-shell lime can be substituted. Asphaltum is sometimes found 
on the coast, thrown ashore by the sea from the opposite side of the 
Gulf. 

Large quantities of silicious minerals, agate, chalcedony, jasper, 
and some singular petrifactions, are found near the mountains. e 
remains of whole forests are seen, near the Trinity and Brazos 
rivers, entirely petrified. Some of the trees are of enormous size, 

Extensive quarries of red and white sandstone, or freestone, 

“abound throughout the country. Near the Trinity and Colorado 
especially they are very common. At Austin, the capital, there is a 
valuable quarry of white stone, similar to that in Paris, of which the 
Louvre is built. It is soft and easily worked with the knife, and 
may be reduced to any form; but on exposure to the atmosphere it 
becomes a perfect freestone, and is as hard as granite or marble. It 
is a beautiful building stone, and busts, mantel ornaments, pipes, 
&c. have been made from it and sold at a great price. 

The same kind of stone is found on the Trinity, and in the vicinity 
of San Antonio de Bexar. 

Mivnerat Sprines.—Texas, as well as the United States, is boun- 
tifully supplied with mineral springs. ‘The Salinilla springs, both 
white and salt sulphur, near the Trinity, in Walker county, are very 
remarkable. ‘They rise near the salines, in a picturesque valley, and 
are highly appreciated for their medicinal virtues. Not far from 
these, and near the Bedais, is a valuable white sulphur, supersatura- 
ted with magnesia, and possessing all the charms and healing pro- 
perties of the celebrated white sulphur of Virginia. 

Thirty miles west, in the same county, and on the road to Wash- 
ington, is a blue sulphur spring of great value. Near the Cibolo, 
and about thirty miles from Bexar, is a mineral spring, the waters of 
which are in high repute, and have been visited for ages past by the 
Mexicans and aborigines for their medicinal virtues. Besides these 
there are others which promise to be valuable. Near Carolina, in 
Montgomery county, is a white sulphur spring of great excellence, 
whose waters possess similar virtues to those already noticed, and it 
may be resorted to by many invalids, with the prospect of speedy 
relief. 

Porvtation.—The population of Texas, at present, may be esti- 
mated at 200,000 souls, most of whom are Anglo-Americans and 
Europeans. The Mexicans and aborigines are reduced to a cypher, 
and will soon disappear. The great majority of the population of 
Texas, and the most valuable portion of it, consists of emigrants 
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from the United States. The active and enterprising New-England- 
er, the bold and hardy western hunter, the chivalrous and high-spir- 
ited southern planter, meet here upon common ground, divested of 
all sectional influence, and lend their combined energies to the im- 
provement of this infant but delightful and prosperous country. 

Of transatlantic emigrants, the principal are English, French, 
German, Swiss, and Irish, 

There is a large black population in Texas, and though for ever the 
property of their masters, and under the restraints of the law, they 
are invested with more liberty, and are less liable to abuse, than the 
slaves of the southern states generally. The laws in relation to 
master and slave are generally the same as in Louisiana. Free ne- 
groes are not allowed to reside in the state. 

The few Indian tribes which inhabit the forests of Texas, are fast 
retiring to the wilds of the West, where they will soon separate, and 
their names and language for ever perish. 

Epvucation anp Rg_igion.—The social and religious institutions of 
Texas are beginning to develop themselves with rapid strides; and 
under wholesome laws and the banner of freedom, the cause of lib- 
erty, education and religion will prosper. Her free Constitution 
guaranties the right of self-government, and of worshiping God ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience—the end and aim of all true 
patriots. No person shail be molested on account of his religious or 
political opinions, provided he does not disturb the public peace. 

Primary and common schools are established in the chief towns 
and counties, and education is becoming universal, and easily attain- 
ed. The College of Ruterville has been liberally endowed by the 
state, and is quite flourishing. Galveston University is under full 
operation, and is very popular. Churches of different denominations 
are established throughout the land. Galveston has five already— 
one to each 1,000 inhabitants ; and Houston, we believe, has nearly 
as many more, 

With these several affinities and beautiful combinations, we may 
safely predict a high standing for Texas, whose materials of great- 
ness are abundant, and only need some plastic hands to give them 
form. We see in her a new state, growing up like a young girl by 
the side of her yet blooming mother—a lovely scion from the parent 
stock. 

Government.—The administration of Texas is that of a single 
state of the United States. The governor is to be elected by the 
people for four years, and is ineligible for the succeeding term. 
There is a Senate and House of Representatives, which meet annu- 
ally ; the members of the former serve for four years, and the latter 
two. ‘There is a Secretary of State and a Commissioner to the Land 
Bureau. The Supreme Court holds an annual term at the capital ; 
and Superior and District Courts are in session nearly the whole 
year, in the several counties. These courts are open for the prose- 
cution of claims and debts, and redress of grievances to alien friends 
upon the same terms as to resident citizens. Property sold under 
execution is sold for cash, without appraisement. 

43 VOL, IL 
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The real, personal, and mixed estate of any citizen of Texas, dy- 
ing intestate, descends in parcenary to his or her kindred, male and 
female, as follows : 

Ist. To his or her children, and their descendants, if any there 
be. 

2d. -If none, then to his or her father’s mother, in equal propor- 
tions ; but if only the father or mother of the intestate survives, then 
the estate is divided into two equal. portions, one of which goes to 
the surviving parent, and the other to the brothers and sisters of the 
intestate, and to their descendants; but if no brother or sister, or 
legal descendants of such brothers and sisters survive, then the whole 
estate goes to the surviving parent. 

If there be neither father nor mother surviving, the estate then 
passes to the brothers and sisters, or their descendants. 

3d. In case of such kindred as above mentioned surviving, the es- 
tate is then divided into two moieties, one of which passes to the pa- 
ternal and the other to the maternal kindred. 

4th. When one joint tenant dies before severance, the right of sur- 
vivorship does not attach, but the interest of the deceased joint ten- 
ant descends to his or her heirs and legal representatives. 

5th. Property of an intestate without issue, acquired by gift, de- 
mise, or descent, from the father of such intestate, reverts to the pa- 
ternal kindred, without regard to the mother, or maternal kindred, of 
such intestate. So, vice versa, if derived from the mother, then it re- 
verts to the maternal kindred, without reference to the paternal. 
Illegitimates can only inherit, and transmit inheritance, on the side of 
their mother. 

6th. Alien heirs of deceased citizens of Texas are allowed nine 
years to dispose of the estate. The right of administration is guar- 
antied, Ist. To surviving husband or wife. 2d. To the nearest of 
kin. 3d. To principal ereditor. 

The taxes of the state are quite moderate. 

The common law of England is the prevailing law, unless other. 
wise opposed by statute. 

Lanxps anp Trrtes.—The old maps of Texas generally represent 
the whole country as occupied and disposed of by grants, to em- 
presarios. This is calculated to convey the idea that there is no 
vacant or unappropriated land in the country. Such an idea is 
totally erroneous, and the cause of much mischief. Of these con- 
tracts or grants, so called, none have been fully complied with except 
Austin’s. Of the others, only a part of the families contracted for 
were ever settled, and most of them have expired by the terms of 
the contracts. 

There is not sufficient data, as yet, to state positively how much 
land has been appropriated ; but it is believed that the appropriations 
will not exceed one-tenth part of the public domain. It is not true, 
as has been often stated, that all the good lands in Texas have been 
taken. A great portion of the best soil in the country yet remains 
unlocated, and will in all probability for many years to come ; or if 
purchased, will be in the hands of speculators, who will re-sell it at a 
fair advance. 
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Speculators have made, and will continue to make, fortunes in 
Texas, as land-jobbers. Sales are rapid, and the price of land is con- 
tinually increasing. 

The emigrant, however, should look well to his title, and not pur- 
chase till he has made a survey of the land, or is well apprized of its 
situation and value, by some personal friend, in whose word and 
judgment he can place the utmost confidence. 

Fraudulent scrips and titles are very numerous, and the unprin- 
cipled are. very ready to practice upon the credulity and inexperience 
of the emigrant, and cheat him out of his goods and money. The 
new comers cannot be too cautious. 

A great number of spurious land titles are in circulation, purport- 
ing to issue from land companies, which are quite valueless, The 
FE] Dorado Company, Galveston Bay, and Texas Land Company, 
the Arkansas and Texas Land Association, and the Colorado and 
Red River Company, have each issued scrips in New-York and other 
places, which have no legal foundation, and give no title to lands. 

There are various descriptions Of land titles in Texas. The first 
are those emanating from the Spanish government. Many of these 
are unconditional and indisputable, and are undoubtedly the best that 
can be found. Those emanating from the Mexican government, 
many of which are good, and others totally invalid, certain conditions 
having been attached to the grant which were never fulfilled by the 
grantee. Most, if not all the empresario contract grants, except 
Austin’s, have been declared forfeited and void. 

Another class of titles are those emanating from the government 
of Texas, or Texas and Coahuila. These areof various kinds; many 
of them seem to have been granted so incautiously, and to have 
offered at the same time so many facilities for fraud and deception, 
that it is almost impossible, without a judicial investigation, to pro- 
nounce any particular one of these titles to be good or bad. 

The titles emanating from the State of Texas may be divided into 
four classes : 

Ist. Those titles granted to all who arrived in the country previous 
to the Declaration of Independence. 

2d. Titles granted to those who were actually present in Texas at 
the Declaration of Independence, or who assisted in the campaign 
of 1836. 

3d. Titles, the head rights of colonists who have arrived in the 
country, and have become citizens, at various periods, since the De- 
claration of Independence. 

4th. Titles created by the issuing of government scrip. 

It is notorious that many forged titles to lands in Texas still con- 
tinue to be sold in the United States. Many of these may be pur- 
chased all over the United States and Europe, but they are worth- 
less. Good and valuable titles, however, may be obtained, with pro- 
per care and caution, though a government patent from Texas, be it 
known, is only a government qguit-claim, and does not confirm an in- 
disputable right. It releases the government, but does not guarantee 
to the purchaser his land against a bona fide title, ora legal claimant. 
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The resources of Texas, therefore, are unbounded, and her lands 
offer the greatest inducement to emigrants of enterprise and character 
of any upon the Continent of America, and the utmost dependence may 
be placed upon the determination of the Texan government to insure 
all titles to land that have been legally obtained under existing laws. 

The Mexican yard or vara, is established at three geometrical 
feet—a straight line of 5000 varas is a league—a square, whose sides 
shall be a league, is called a sitio—five sitios is a hacienda. A sitio 
or league of land is 4,428 English acres. A labor is 177 acres. 

How to Turive.—Let those who reside in cities, and cannot find 
profitable employment, go to Texas and raise their food out of the 
bosom of the earth. 

Any man with 500 dollars caa become an independent farmer, and 
with industry and economy may continue independent for life, and 
have a good home for his family at his death. 


Thus, 100 ecres of good land will cost..............- $200 
Of this land 20 acres can be fenced and a good crop 

put into the ground Borl yi... 6 os cen cccccccccce 50 
A good log house will cost about.................... 50 
Expenses of voyage or jomrney...................-. 50 
Add for support of family till the crop is gathered, and 

incidental ORPOMRSELEEE « - 6cccnscccccedendecccees 100 
For purchase of horse and cow, and pair of oxen...... 50 





Total, . .$500 


The crop, when gathered, will be sufficient to maintain a family til] 
another and a larger crop ean be raised, as more land could be fenced 
and cultivated the next year by the settler himself, say ten acres. 
The 20 acres will yield two crops of corn, in all about 1000 bushels, 
worth one dollar per bushel, or $1000, besides sweet potatoes to any 
desired quantity. ‘This would be more than enongh to maintain the 
family the second year, In addition to which they would have the 
produce of their garden and dairy, and the increase of stock, swine, 
sheep, poultry, &c., which is of great value. 

A soil that yields the fruit of nearly every latitude, almost sponta- 
neously, with a climate of perpetual summer, must, like that of other 
countries, have a seed-time and harvest. ‘Though the land be lite- 
rally flowing with milk and honey, yet the cows must be milked and 
the honey must be gathered. Houses must be built and enclosures 
made. ‘The deer must be hunted and the fish must be caught. From 
the primeval curse, that in the sweat of his brow man shall eat bread, 
though its severity be mollified, there is no exemption, even here. 
The emigrant must bear in mind, that in a new community labor is 
to be performed ; that if he cannot labor himself, he must take with 
him those who can. He sees about him all the means of supplying, 
not only the necessities, but also the comforts and luxuries of life. 
It is his part to apply them to his own use. He is here abundantly 
furnished with the raw material, but his hands must mould them 
into the forms of art. 

No hay is required, as cattle subsist in the fields, and roam without 
fodder or shelter thoughout the year. 
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Here then, after deducting all expenses, is a farm, which the second 
year will yield double the outlay, and the settler will have a pro- 
perty worth twelve or fifteen hundred dollars, and about 1000 dol- 
lars in money, after having the original purchase money returned 
to him with interest, and maintaining himself and family for two 
years. 

Go, then, to the El Dorado of the South-west, while you have 
something to go with—another season your substance may be wasted, 
and it may be too late. 

Hixrs ro Emiorants.—Though Texas were quite the El Dorado 
it has been represented, yet it would be desirable for the emigrant, 
accustomed to the climate, institutions, manners, habits and customs 
of the northern and middle states, to say nothing of Europe, to ascer- 
tain, in the first place, as far as possible, whether he would like those 
of the South; and if, after due inquiry and personal observation, 
which, after all, is the best, he believes that he would, then he runs 
but little risk of disappointment in removing to Texas. 

Families emigrating should take along with them provisions for 
six months or a year, if possible, as it will save them much cost and 
trouble. Also, such light furniture‘as they can conveniently carry, 
and such as will be useful in a new home, and is generally scarce in 
anew country. Every individual should be well supplied with sub- 
stantial clothing for winter, as well as light clothing for summer. 
Summer clothing is not always a sufficient protection against* the 
northers peculiar to the country. A good blanket capot is indispen- 
sable. 

A good supply of garden-seeds and farming utensils should, if prac 
ticable, be taken : they will contribute exceedingly to the health, com- 
fort and pleasure, as well as to the support of the new settler. 

Each family should be supplied with a strong cloth tent and mos- 
quito netting, to protect them from the weather, &c., till their cabins 
are erected. These are generally constructed of logs or hewn timber, 
in the cottage style, one story high, though many a wealthy planter 
and farmer has his frame or brick dwelling, ampiy furnished with ar- 
ticles more sumptuous than those in common Use. 

The living cannot but be excellent in a country which is supplied 
with such a profusion of the good things of lifeas Texas. Vegetables 
of every de antion, wild fowl and game, beef, pork, venison, poul- 
try, butter, eggs, milk and honey, &c., with tea, coffee, sugar, and all 
the foreign luxuries usually found upon tables in other states. ‘There 
is little cause or opportunity to complain of the quantity or quality 
of fare which is to be found upon a Texas table. 

Mechanics should take along with them abundance of tools, and go 
resolved to continue their industrious habits, to live temperately and 
economically, and they will be sure to make money and enjoy excel- 
lent health. 

On embarking for Texas, no passports, certificates, or attested pa- 
pers of any kind are necessary, except on legal documents. If your 
destination is for the towns near the Gulf on the east, or for lands in 
the west of Texas, go by sea to the nearest point of your destination, 
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It is less expensive, and takes less time. If your destination is near 
Red River, take the inland route. If you start from New-Orleans, 
apply to some friend for information ; but in all cases it is preferable 
for an emigrant to place his business in the hands of a merchant ac- 
quainted with the trade: as by so doing he may save much trouble 
and expense. We have already recommended to emigrants to take 
their furniture, farming tools and servants with them; and to me- 
chanics, their furniture and tools of trade. If you start from the 
states north of Virginia, it is cheapest to go direct by sea, or down 
the Ohio and Mississippi; if from the southern states, by Mobile or 
New-Orleans. From New-Orleans there are several steam-ships 
making regular trips to and from Texas, and excellent packets, by 
which emigrants can be transported with their baggage, in two or 
three days, at a trifling expense. 

The autumn is the best time to remove to Texas.—1st. It is better 
traveling ; the roads are dry, and the temperature of the weather is 
more agreeable. 2. It is more healthy on the road, and to be there 
at the opening of spring, and become accustomed to the climate and 
warm weather by degrees, there will be a fairer prospect of con@inued 
health. 3d. It is the season when provisions are cheapest and most 
plenty. 4. It is the shortest time a person can be in the country and 
raise a crop the ensuing season, To arrive in October or November, 
he will have plenty of time to build a cabin, fence in his ground, and 
prepare for a crop. 

The spring time is more delightful, and those who emigrate at this 
season are universally charmed with the beauty of the country, and 
their first impressions are more vivid, and probably more agreeable. 

Those who go by sea may reach there in March or April, in time to 
seek a location, and establish themselves in season for a crop.—At 
this period every thing is enchanting. 

No condition can be more independent and happy than that of the 
Texan farmer or planter. With a few weeks labor in the year, he 
can supply himself and family with all the necessaries and luxuries of 
life. He can make his own sugar and molasses, and if he pleases, 
supply his table with most excellent wine from the native grape. 
His table may be loaded at all seasons with the finest poultry, fish 
and game, and the choicest garden vegetables, and the rarest fruits. 
His sheep, goats, hogs, cows, horses, mules, cattle, &c., require no 
more care than just to prevent their running wild, furnishing at all 
times abundance of beef, pork, butter, milk, wool, hides, &c., for do- 
mestic use. He may raise his own cotton, and wool, and silk, and 
weave his own household garments. The palm and birch furnish the 
best materials for hats and beds, and moss for mattresses, that can be 
used in this climate. The native chiccory furnishes an excellent and 
healthy substitute for coffee, and the yaupan for tea, while salt is every 
where cheap and abundant. 

No country in North America holds out such inducements to emi- 
grants as Texas, both for the salubrity of its climate, the fertility of 
its soil, and the variety of its products. 

Emigrants with their families would do well to take their beds and 
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bedding, and a moderate supply of culinary utensils, the most essen- 
tial of farming tools, and a good stock of clothing. The more cum- 
bersome household furniture, as chairs, tables, bedsteads, &c., are not 
essential. Their place’can be supplied by the ruder articles of do- 
mestic manufacture. Mosquito bars, or netting, are indispensable to 
comfort at night, and should by no means be forgotten. 

Emigrants intending to settle in Texas should not rely upon what 
the inhabitants of one section may say of other portions of it. Self: 
interest, as in other matters, strongly warps the judgment. The 
statements are too often contradictory, and little reliance ought to be 
placed upon them. The best way for emigrants to gain correct infor- 
mation is to go and examine personally for themselves. Let every 
farmer at the north, who has to tug and toil on the sterile and rocky 
soil of New-England, with eight months of winter, to support his fa- 
mily, judge for himself, whether if is better to emigrate or stay where 
he is—whether it is better to straggle for existence, and feel the cold 
grasp of poverty, or roll in plenty and live at ease. 

MiscetLany.—The first body of colonists from the United States 
established within the limits of Texas, was planted on the banks of the 
Brazos de Dios, by Gen. Stephen F, Austin, in the year 1821. 

To the vast and opulent territory of Texas, the Spanish conquerors, 
more than three centuries ago, gave ‘the names of New-Hstremadura 
and New-Spain, from the resemblance of the towns on the sea-board 
to those of their own country. 

June 26th, 1832.—Attack and surrender of the fort at Velasco. 

October Ist, 1835.—Battle of Gonzales. 

October 6th.—Successful attack upon Goliad, in which the Mexi- 
cans are again defeated. 

October 28th.—Battle of Conception, in which Bowie and Fannin 
gain a brilliant victory over 400 Mexicans, 

December 9th.—Attack and surrender of Bexar, in which the enemy 
lost 590 killed and wounded. 

November 3d.—General Convention at San Felipe. 

March 4th.—Convention assemble at Washington, on the Brazos, 
and form an independent government. 2d. Independence is first 
declared. 

March 6th.—Storming of the Alamo by the Mexican forces, headed 
by Santa Anna in person. The brave defenders, amounting to only 
150, after a long and obstinate resistance, are overpowered and de- 
stroyed. Here, Travis, Bowie and Crockett fell. The loss of the 
enemy, during the siege, amounted to about 1,500. 

March 14th.—Colonel Fannin, with a force of only 275 volunteers, 
eapitulates, after a hard-fought battle, to Urrea’s division, consisting of 
700 cavalry and 1,200 infantry, the flower of the Mexican army. 
From five to seven hundred Mexicans were destroyed. The prisoners 
were marched back to Goliad, and on the 27th, with Major Miller’s 
and Ward’s detachment, amounting in all to about 400, basely be- 
trayed, and, by orders of Santa Anna, shot down in cold blood. 

April 6th.—Destruction of Harrisburg. 
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April 2lst.—Battle of San Jacinto. Total route of the Mexican 
army. Santa Anna made prisoner. 

1845.—Resolutions of the United States Congress annexing Texas 
to the American Union. 

The city of Austin is assigned as the seat of government. 

The Supreme Court has appellative jurisdiction only ; the district 
courts have jurisdiction both in law and equity; and im ll cases in 
equity, either party may claim a trial by jury. 

The pardoning power is vested in the Executive, except in cases of 
treason and impeachment. The governor possesses the veto power, 
qualified, however, as in the United States Constitution. 

In no case can the legislature authorize the issue of treasury war- 
rants or treasury notes, or paper of any description, to circulate as 
money. 

The legislature has power to protect by law, from forced sale, a 
certain portion of the property of all heads of families. The home- 
stead of a family, not to exceed two hundred acres of land, (not in- 
cluded in a town or city,) or any town or city lot or lots, in value not 
to exceed $2,000, shall not be subject to forced sale for any debts 
hereafter contracted ; nor shall the owner, if a married man, be at 
liberty to alienate the same, unless by the consent of his wife, in such 
manner as the legislature may point out. 

Taxation is to be uniform throughout the state; the legislature 
may pass an income tax, and it may exempt from taxation $259 
worth of the household furniture or other property belonging to each 
family in the state. 

The legislature cannot contract debts to exceed in the aggregate the 
sum of $100,000, except im ease of war, to repel invasions, or sup- 
press insurrections ; and in no case shall any amount be borrowed, 
except by a vote of two-thirds of both houses of the legislature. 


“Texas possesses eminent advantages in the extent of her territory. We 
have no certain data upon which to base an estimate of the superficies in 
our limits; but we extend from the upper Red River to the Rio Grande, 
and from the Sabine to New- Mexico, with an area of something over 200,000 
square miles, equal to four of the largest of the old states. Supposing the 
prosperity of the state, and the necessity for the means to fulfil the national 
faith, may require Texas to surrender to the United States the permanent 
or temporary possession of the north-western section, as a separate territory 
for the Indians, we shall, nevertheless, have more than double the amount 
of any other state. So far, then, as the influence of being the ‘ Empire 
State of the South,’ in relation to territory, is calculated to gratify the 
pride, or the ultimate destiny of the capitalist or settler, Texas presents 
such inducements. We know what New-York gains in all public move- 
ments, if not in all enterprises, by claiming and receiving the character of 
the ‘Empire State.’ In the same proportion, if notin a greater, Texas 
may hope to be the leading, as she was once the ‘ Lone Star’ of the South. 
As a member of the national confederacy, she will exercise the influence 
which will secure to her the rights and the patronage that all the large 
states have heretofore enjoyed ; and if the extent of her territory may not 
inspire a laudable pride, she will still stand out in the history of the age, 
as covering all the ground claimed, prior to the Florida Treaty in 1819, as 
the south-western limits of Louisiana, and thus be entitled to the glory of 
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having reclaimed, by her valor and enterprise, what had been necessarily 
yielded of the rich treasure acquired for the great valley, in the Treaty of 
1803, by the sagacious statesmanship of Jefferson and Monroe. 

In the second place, Texas offers eminent inducements in her climate. 
No consideration is, perhaps, more important to those seeking a country 
suitable for residence or enterprise, than the character of its climate. 
Health is the first, and comfort the next great object, in selecting a per- 
manent abode. Tested by these qualities, Texas presents prominent in- 
ducements. Along the coast, wherever the position is free, from stagnant 
fresh water, the most uninterrupted health prevails; and in the high table 
lands, commencing one hundred miles from the Gulf, and extending to the 
sources of the Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadaloupe, San Antonio, Leona, 
Perdinalles, San Saba and Concho, the climate is as balmy and delicious 
as an altitude of five thousand feet from the sea gives in every district of 
the tropical region. The latitude reaching from the 26th to the 34th deg., 
guarantees mild winters, and the altitude from the sea, as well as the cool- 
ing breezes from the Rocky Mountains, secures comfort, and a moderate 
temperature during the summers. The delightful character of the climate 
is, indeed, becoming so generally kiown and appreciated, that already inva- 
lids are hastening hither from all the northern and middle states, to rein- 
vigorate their feeble constitutions. Northers, it is true, sometimes contri- 
bute to the marring of this beautiful pieture, though they continue but for 
a few days, and their uncomfortable effects are easily guarded against by 
suitable apparel and adequate houses. Some of the choicest fruits and 
grapes are indications of the climate.” In our ancient city, founded as 
early as Philadelphia, we have as large and thrifty fig-trees as may be 
found in the tropics, and our peach is untivalled—our climate for that fruit 
resembling that of Persia, its native coustry. The grape, at present, if 
not originally indigenous to the country around the high plain of E) Paso, 
on the Rio Grande, is beginning to attract the horticulturists from every 
part of our country, and its wine has as just a claim as any other, to hav- 
ing been the ‘Nectar’ of the heathen gods, We regard Texas, then, 
on account of her favorable climate, as an inyiting theatre for the enter- 
prise of the immigrant and capitalist.” 


ART. V.—MARYLAND. 


HISTORICAL EVENTS——-GOVERNMENT—RESOURCES—~—IMPROVEMENTS——COM- 
MERCE——CITY OF BALTIMORE, &C,. 


Tue State of Maryland derives its name from Henrietta Maria, 
the wife of Charles L, by whom a charter was granted to George 
Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore. The charter was issued on the 
20th of June, 1632, and assigned to the grantee all the territory ly- 
ing within certain prescribed limits, with extensive jurisdiction and 
powers of government over it. It was distinguished for its liberal 
and democratic character in an age which was proverbially illiberal 
and tyrannical. The law-making power was vested in the Lord 
Proprietary jointly with the people, or their representatives. The 
Proprietary could only acs alone in cases of sudden emergency, 
when the people or their representatives could not be easily assem- 
bled. The right of exemption from taxation by the crown, exeept 
with their own consent, was clearly stipulated, together with many 
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other privileges, as they were then called; but which, in this en- 
lightened age, are justly considered the inalienable rights of man, 
The fires of Protestantism, which were lighted up by Luther and 
Calvin, were burning with undiminished intensity in England as well 
as on the continent ; and the severity and cruelty of the laws of Eng- 
land towards the Catholics, rendered it impossible for them to remain 
in their own country and enjoy that greatest of earthly blessings, the 
liberty to worship our Maker according to the dictates of our own 
conscience. It is well known that religious persecution and the love 
of gold were the inciting causes to all the emigrations from the old 
world to the new. But the early settlers of Maryland had to en- 
counter difficulties of the same kind as those which compelled them 
to fly their country. Maryland having been included within the 
limits of the royal government of Virginia previous to the issuing of 
her charter, one William Claiborne obtained from the governor and 
council a license to trade with the Indians on the Chesapeake. Taking 
advantage of his position, he excited jealousies on the part of the 
Indians towards the Marylanders, by representing them as Spaniards 
and enemies. But he failed im his insidious attempts, and after- 
wards created an open rebellion, in which he was again thwarted, 
and compelled to fly first to Virginia, and then to England, where he 
was tried and convicted of treason. 

The first General Assembly of the freemen of the colony was con- 
vened at the town of St. Mary’s, in 1635. A considerable portion 
of the records of their proceedings was destroyed by fire, so that but 
little of them is known. The second Assembly was convened 1638, 
In some respects the constitutions of those early legislatures differed 
from those of the present day. The charter entitled every freeman 
to take a share in the making of those laws by which he was to be 
governed. As it was inconvenient to assemble at a given time and 
place, persons who were few and far between, each one was allowed 
to vote by proxy—so that it sometimes happened that one individual 
cast a dozen. votes. The Proprietary, however, was invested with 
the power of summoning by special writ those whose presence he 
particularly desired. At a later period, two burgesses were elected 
from every hundred individuals; but each individual had the right, 
if he thought proper te exercise it, to claim his seat in the legisla- 
ture. This right was, however, taken away by the General Assem- 
bly itself; and the council, the delegates from the several hundreds, 
and those who were summoned by special writ, constituted this body. 
The Proprietary (or governor) could obtain the control of the As- 
sembly by adding to it a few of his personal friends. They all sat 
at first in one house, but were afterwards divided into two, called the 
upper and lower, somewhat like those of the Lords and Commons 
of Great Britain. The council appointed by the Lord Proprietary 
forming the upper, and the delegates of the people the lower. It 
was during this session that the colonists began to pave the way for 
the more just and equitable system which lies at the foundation of the 
present constitution of Maryland. The old leaven of aristocracy 
and monarchy which pervaded the government, began to receive a 
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blow which, by frequent repetition, compelled the ancient system to 
yield to the wants of the age and the stern spirit of liberty, which 
were so heroically displayed during the eventful crisis of the great 
revolution. 

Lord Baltimore attempted to compel the colonists to accept the 
system of laws which he had digested, and to annul the acts of the 
legislature, because they were not framed by himself. The people 
were convinced that the Proprietary had no other than the veto 

ower, and vindicated their rights by rejecting the whole system. 

he Lord Proprietary vetoed all of the bills that were passed, but 
afterwards abandoned it; preferring the welfare and prosperity of 
the colony to his own individual privileges, and sensible that the 
power of negativing any bill of which he disapproved, was quite 
sufficient to protect his rights and authority in the province.* But 
Maryland was destined to eneounter other difficulties besides those 
of a civil character. Although religious freedom was expressly 
granted to them by the charter, no sooner had the contest between 
the king and parliament broke out in England, than the spirit of dis- 
affection began to show itself in the colonies. The bigoted Puritans 
who were driven from Virginia on account of their intolerance, fo- 
mented the dissensions which began to prevail between the various 
Christian sects. Their strength inereased with the success of the 
parliament, until finally they attempted the reduction of Maryland 
by additional reinforcements from England. Charles the First had 
been recently executed by the republi¢an party. It was found at the 
next General Assembly that the partigans of the commonwealth 
were in the majority. Parliament had, in the meantime, passed an 
ordinance for the reduction of Maryland, Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, who, with armed vessels and a regiment of soldiers, pro- 
ceeded to wrest the government of the colony from the hands of the 
people, and required that they should conform to the laws.of the 
commonwealth. After a determined resistance on the part of the 
Proprietary, his power was overthrown ; buat not until a bloody bat- 
tle had been fought, and some of the most distinguished men of the 
colony had been killed. As soon as they took possession of the 
province, an Assembly was called, and it was prohibited that any 
Catholic or royalist should vote for or sit therein as a delegate. 
Their first act was to pass a law, declaring that the members of the 
Catholic Church would not be protected in the province, and at the 
same time denouncing “ prelacy,” as they denominated the Church of 
England. The Puritan rule lasted for about six years, when Crom- 
well died, and Charles II. was restored to the throne of his ances- 
tors. The government of the Lord Proprietary was again renewed 
in Maryland, but it was destined to undergo many severe trials be- 
fore it was enabled to continue the even tenor ofits way. ‘The same 
conspiracy that had overthrown the power of the Puritans, set about 
undermining that of the Lord Proprietary. At the session of 1659, 
the House of Delegates demanded that the governor and council 
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should no longer sit as an upper house, and claimed for itself the 
rights of supreme judicial and legislative power. The governor, who 
had been appointed (in the absence of Lord Baltimore) with two of 
his council, took his seat in the lower house. “The upper house was 
then declared to be dissolved, and the governor having resigned his 
commission from the Lord Proprietary into the hands of the Assem- 
bly, accepted from that body a new one in their own name and by 
their own authority. To secure obedience to this new and almost 
republican government, an act was passed declaring it to be a felony 
to disturb the existing order of things, and the people were com- 
manded by proclamation to acknowledge no authority except that 
which came immediately from the Assembly or from the king.” 

For about thirty years after these events, the government pre- 
served a character of stability. ‘The colony increased in inhabitants, 
productions and commeree, and enjoyed all those blessings which flow 
from a peaceful and prosperous rule. The historian apologizes for 
the dull and uninteresting epoch in which any event is deemed worthy 
of being recorded. Gibbon makes the same apology in treating of 
the reign of the Antonines. There were only a few sanguinary bat- 
tles, a few terrible crimes or astounding calamities ; civil wars were 
without bloodshed, and the colony devoted itself to the increase of 
its internal prosperity. A mint was established for coining shillings ; 
and taxes, in the shape of tobacco, were imposed, for the proper 
maintenance of the government. “The mode of payment of port 
duties is worthy of notice, as indicating the wants of the times. 
Every vessel having a flush deck fore and aft, coming to trade in the 
province, was compelled to pay one half pound of powder and three 
pounds of shot for every ton burthen. To insure the circulation of 
the new coinage, every ‘honseholder was compe ‘lled to take from the 
mint ten shillings, for each taxable person in his family, for which he 
was to pay in tobacco, at the rate of two pence per pound.” When 
Philip Calvert assumed the government of the colony, in 1660, 
there were twelve thousand inhabitants. It increased to sixteen 
thousand in the next five years. In 1671, it amounted to twenty 
thousand. They began about this time to enlarge the number of 
counties. There were only a few towns; St. Mary’s, and Annapolis, 
were the only ones of any importance. A majority of the people 
were planters and farmers. They obtained their manufactured arti- 
cles from the mother country. At the session if 1663, the Assembly 
were engaged in laying the foundation of : system of laws, 
many of which continue to exist to the present def. The growing 
wealth and importance of Maryland excited the avarice of Charles 
Ii. James Il, ordered a writ of guo warranto to be issued, to 
show cause why the charter should not be forfeited. But Charles 
died, and James was deposed. William and Mary ascended the 
throne. Soon after this event, a scypep wey was formed to overturn 
the government, and to abolish the Catholic religion. The king sus- 
tained the acts of the revolution, and the province continued under 
the administration of the Convention of the people, who requested 
the king to take the government of the colony into his own hands, 
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Sir Lionel Copley was sent over to take command of the province as 
governor. The Convention was dissolved, and a General Assembly 
was summoned to meet at the city of St. Mary’s. Its acts of severity 
towards the Catholics and Dissenters are blots upon the history of 
this period. The royal dominion in Maryland lasted for twenty-five 
years. Nothing is worthy of particular note except that the crown 
had already begun to make encroachments upon the liberty of the 
people. The British Parliament desired to destroy the charter, and 
to effect the reduction of Maryland, as well as the other colonies of 
Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, the Jer- 
seys and Pennsylvania. They charged Pennsylvania with being a 
receptacle of runaway slaves, and the Jerseys with being the resort 
of pirates. In 1715, the reins of government were again surrendered 
to Lord Baltimore, and the Parliament again attempted to take away 
their charter ; but the colonies were successful in remonstrating against 
the injustice of it. The struggle between the aristocracy and the de- 
mocracy began to be more degided than ever. Although there was 
no actual breach between them, a war of paper bullets preceded that 
of lead. Petitions and protests, resolutions, addresses and proclama- 
tions ensued for several years, which resulted in the triumph of the 
democracy. In 1739, the Assembly resolved that the duties levied 
by the Proprietary were unjust and Oppressive ; and protested against 
certain usurpations and privileges Glaimed in the creation of new 
offices, without the consent of the Assembly. The tonnage of 
tobacco duties were a standing subjeet of complaint and resistance 
between the people and the Proprietary, until the Stamp Act and Tea 
Duties “closed all controversies and removed all grievances.” In 
1744, a treaty was voncluded between Commissioners appointed by 
the governor and a powerful tribe of Indians called the Six Nations, 
by which three hundred pounds of current money was agreed to be 
paid to them, on condition that they would relinguish all claims to any 
territory within the limits of Maryland.| The Assembly projected 
the building of towns and cities, but very few of them grew to any 
importance. The cities of Baltimore, Annapolis, and Frederick, are 
the only ones that are now known. ‘The population of the province 
had begun to increase rapidly. In 1748, the number of inhabitants 
was estimated at 130,000 souls. It increased in five years after to 
154,188, ‘The mineral and agricultural resourees of the soil began to 
be developed, and an establishment was made for the manufactory of 
linen and woolen stuffs for common use, and for the clothing of ser- 
vants and slaves. Grants of land were made to those who would 
erect watermillis and forges for the working of the copper mines. The 
making of wine was also attempted. Wheat and Indian corn were 
largely exported, but tobacco was the principalstaple. [ree schools 
were established and supported by general taxation. The currency 
was in great disorder. An issue of paper money was resorted to on 
the part of the government, but ultimately failed. There were also 
disputes with regard to her boundaries, which have never been settled 
to the satisfaction of the people of Maryland. There is nothing 
worthy of particular mention from this time until the revolution. 
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There were frequent contests between the English and the French, 
who had conceived the idea of connecting Canada with Louisiana, by 
constructing a chain of forts along the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
which passed through a territory to which the English laid claim. As 
Virginia was principally interested in the controversy, the governor 
dispatched Washington to protest against the proceedings of the 
French commandant. What courage, zeal and perseverance he dis- 
played in the discharge of his duty, and what unfading glory he ob- 
tained not long after, form one of the brightest pages in the annals 
of our country, and is indelibly impressed on the mind of every 
American citizen, 

The two principles of aristocracy and democracy which were con- 
tained in the original charter, began to be developed in broader and 
more decided characters. The right of taxation which was claimed 
by the upper house was denied by the representatives of the people, 
who claimed the exclusive privilege of framing bills for raising mo- 
ney. Meanwhile the colony was rapidly increasing in population, 
which spread themselves to the utmost limits of the province. The 
soil was rich, and intersected by navigable streams, and possessing 
great mineral resources, which only required industry and independ- 
ence to develop to the fullest extent. Maryland took an active part 
in opposing the stamp act as well as the duty on tea. Her heroic 
conduct during the war of the Revolution is so wel! known, that it 
is unnecessary to dwell upon it, Suffice it to say, that no state was 
more patriotic, and none rendered more distinguished services in ob- 
taining our independence. After the Revolution was over, the finan- 
ces of the country were in a very disordered condition. The treasury 
of the United States was empty. Congress was burdened with a 
debt of forty-two millions of dollars, and several of the states were 
considerably involved. Maryland was one of the first states that 
passed a law authorizing Congress to levy the required duties on ex- 
ports and imports, to cover the interest of the public debt. Witha 
view to enable her to recover from the effects of the late struggle, a 
company was formed for the purpose of constructing a canal from 
the Pennsylvania line along the Susquehanna to the tide water, and 
incorporated in 1784 under the name of the Proprietors of the Susque- 
hanna Canal. The Potomac Company was soon after organized to open 
a convenient route for travel and transportation between the Atlantic 
and the growing settlements of the West. Virginia and Maryland 
united in this enterprise, and General Washington was chosen the first 
President. The company was afterwards merged in the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company. A scheme was also proposed for effecting 
an inland communication between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bay. 
The city of Baltimore, about this time, received a new impulse, and 
the enterprise of its merchants began to display itself in its increasing 
commerce and population. In 1782, its population was 8,000 inhabi- 
tants; it now numbers about 167,000, and is the third city in the 
Union. The cause of science and learning were not neglected. A 
college was established at Chestertown, called Washington College, 
and another in connection with it at Annapolis, called “St. John’s 
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College.” The great subject of political interest at this time was the 
formation of the Federal Constitution.* The democratic party was 
inclined to strengthen the state authority at the expense of the gene- 
ral government, or more properly speaking, was not willing to sur- 
render to the general government more power than was necessary to 
carry its provisions into operation. The federal party were for con- 
solidating the government, in order to preserve security at home, and 
respect from abroad. Whether the Constitution will continue to en- 
dure the severe shocks it has already received, and which isnow agitat- 
ing the Republic to its centre, remains to be seen. Nothing but a 
strict adherence to its provisions, and a spirit of mutual forbearance, 
will preserve it as the palladium of our safety. Hsto perpetua. In 
1790, the District of Columbia was ceded by Maryland and Virginia 
to the United States, of which Washington was to be the seat of govern- 
ment. A contest had arisen in Maryland for the enlargement of the 
right of suffrage. It became the leading topic in state politics, and 
elections turned upon it. Afterlong and angry discussions in the 
session of 1802, the confirmatory act was passed. That odious re- 
striction upon the freedom of elections, the viva voce vote, was re- 
moved, and the ballot-box substituted in its place. The old judicial 
system was also abolished, and the present one adopted. 
During the war of 1812, Maryland acted with her usual gallantry ; 
and the battle of Bl \densburg and North Point will be ever memo- 
rable in the annals of our country. After the war, she turned her 
attention to internal improvements, The public schools were to be 
supported by a permanent fund, which the banks agreed to pay, on 
the renewal of their respective charters. The system was afterwards 
superseded by the formation of the primary school organization in 
1825,—the organization of which was considerably enlarged. We 
copy the following remarks from McSherre’s History of Maryland, 
a work recently publishe d, and of high authority : 

‘The immense mineral resources of Western Maryland, the rich 
mines of iron ore, and the inexhaustible @upply of coal, which its 
mountains contained, made it a matter of peculiar importance to 
Maryland, that the designs of the Potomac Company should be com- 
pleted, irrespective of the growing trade of the West. A water 
communication into the heart of the mineral region, affording the 
cheapest means of transportation of such heavy articles, was almost 
absolutely necessary to develop fully its immense wealth, and pour 
it into the markets of the Atlantic. But it was found, in progress of 
time, after repeated efforts, that the mode of navigation proposed by 
the Potomac Company was insufficient and unworthy of the great 
object in view—the securing the trade of the West ; and another and 
nobler work was contemplated. It was proposed that the Potomac 
Company should surrender its privileges to a new corporation, to be 
formed for the purpose of making a canal along the river to its head, 
and thence to the waters of the Ohio. The legislature of Maryland 





* A Convention is now in session in Maryland, for the purpose of framing a new stat 
constitution, which will be submitted to the people for ratification the present month. 
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approved of the design, and a Convention was called at the city of 
Washington, of delegates to be chosen by the people of the different 
counties in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, to consider the 
best means for effecting so desirable an object. Delegates from 
fourteen counties in Virginia, one in Pennsylvania, and eight in Mary- 
land, besides a full representation from each of the district cities, 
attended on the 23d of November, 1823. It was resolved that a 
company should be formed to construct a navigable canal by Cum- 
berland, to the coal banks, on the eastern side of the Alleghanies, 
and thence, as soon as practicable, to the highest point of navigation 
on the Ohio, or Monongahela ; and, as it was contemplated to be fin- 
ished by the joigt efforts of the United States government, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the subscriptions of private stock- 
holders, it was proposed to designate it as “the Union Canal ;” but its 

resent name, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, was finally adopted. 
Juring the sessions of the Convention, a communication was presented 
from two delegates from Ohio, proposing a further extension of the 
work, by a canal from the Ohio, through that state, to the great lakes 
on the north; which portion of the design was finally, by the state, 
unaided. 

“In conformity with the recommendations of this body, an act 
was passed by Virginia, on the 27th of January, 1824, and subse- 
quently confirmed by Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the United States, 
to incorporate the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. Maryland, 
wisely looking to the interestof its commercial metropolis, claimed 
and obtained the right of constructing, through any portion of the 
District of Columbia, a lateral canal, to terminate at the city of Bal- 
timore. It further insisted on the power, and maintained the expedi- 
ency of the general government’s fostering this great national work, 
and aiding in its completion. It authorized the state treasurer, in its 
name, to subscribe five thousand shares of stock, at one hundred dol- 
lars per share, on certain ¢onditions. 

“The necessary legislation having been thus effected, a second Con- 
vention assembled at Washington, composed of numerous delegates 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, who approved of the 
charter thus tendered tothem. ‘The books were opened by the com- 
missioners appointed for that purpose; and the requisite amount of 
stock having been taken, the stockholders, in June, 1828, organized 
and formally accepted the charter. The United States subscribed for 
ten thousand shares of stock, and Congress authorized the district 
cities to become stockholders. They accordingly took an aggregate 
of 15,000 shares. The amount of the subscriptions of Virginia 
was only seven hundred and seventy-seven shares. ‘These subscrip- 
tions, together with the stock taken by individuals, brought the sum 
total to thirty-six thousand and eighty-nine shares, being a capital of 
$3,608,900. It had been sanguinely estimated, that the whole work 
could be completed to Cumberland on the scale at first contemplated 
—forty feet wide at top, twenty-eight feet at bottom, and four feet 
deep, for $4,400,000. . The dimensions, however, were afterwards in- 
creased, at the suggestion of the United States government, to six 
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feet in depth ; and in width, ranging from sixty to fifty feet. The 
route was immediately selected, and the work commenced. 

While these measures were in progress, the people of Baltimore 
began to entertain fears that the work would interfere with their 
prosperity, and build up the district cities at their expense. They 
doubted the feasibility of constructing the lateral canal; and a rail- 
road to the waters of the Ohio was determined upon. In February, 
1827, a public meeting was called in the city, and a memorial pre- 
ferred at once to the legislature. It was asserted, that the route of 
the rail-road was the only practicable one—that is, shorter by one hun- 
dred and forty miles than that by the canal, and that it could be 
opened at an expense less by seven millions of dollars. In ten days 
after the appiication, a charter was granted by the legislature. 

The rail-road company were allowed to pass along on a line paral- 
lel with the canal to Harper’s Ferry, at which point it crossed to the 
Virginia side. The state subscribed for five thousand shares of its 
stock, and authorized the city of Baltimore to subseribe for thirty 
thousand shares. Not long after, “The Baltimore and Susquehanna 
Rail-Road” was projected from Baltimore to York. A branch of the 
Baltimore and Ohio road was turned towards Washington, and a 
lateral road to Annapolis was conneeted with it. The failure of the 
canal, beyond Harper’s Ferry, for want of funds to continue it, ren- 
dered it necessary for the legislature to take the matter into conside- 
ration. In 1835, it provided for a subscription of three millions to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal—thre¢ millions to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail-road—half a million to the Maryland Cross-cut Canal to 
Baltimore—half a million to the Annapolis and Potomac Canal— 
and one million to the Eastern Shore Railroad. The amount of the 
state’s interest in the canal in 1839 had swollen up to the sum of 
$7,197,000. The Tide Water Canal Company, and the York and 
Wrightsville Road, was supported by state bonds, for which the 
company’s tolls were pledged. 

“ Agricultural societies were formed throughout the counties—a 
state association was assembled—an excellent journal* established to 
advocate the cause of the noblest of all pursuits—the education of 
the soil. Men of enterprise turned their attention to the restoration 
of these barren wastes, and soon presented to the astonished eye of 
advocates of the ancient system, the “old fields suddenly renovated 
by the power of lime and guano, and composts judiciously applied, 
and blooming and producing with something like their pristine fer- 
tility. The spirit of improvement did not rest with these. The man 
of smaller means imitated their example, and profited by their expe- 
rience. The barren wastes of the last generation are becoming 
smiling fields, groaning with yellow harvests, and rich meadows wav- 
ing with sweet-scented grasses ; the voices of a thriving rural popu- 
lation sound like music once more in the long-deserted ranges; and 














* The death of John S. Skinner, formerly editor of the “Sportsman’s Magazine,” is 
much lamented throughout the agricultural world. He was recently the editor of a jour- 
nal, called “the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil.” We learn that a monument is about 
to be erected to his memory, 
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the last “ old field” of Maryland will soon yield to the onward pro- 
gress of agricultural improvement. e 

Although Maryland is among the small states of the Union in 
point of territorial dimensions, her geographical position is one of 
the best. She is surrounded by rivers and bays which discharge the 
products of several states into her bosom. Her soil is rich and fer- 
tile in the growth of grain and tobacco; and, what is strange, the 
mineral resources of copper, iron, coal, "and even gold, are to be 
found within her borders. It is well known that lands which abound 
in,mineral ores, are generally very barren. 

The property of the state consists of the following items :— 


PRODUCTIVE PROPERTY OF MARYLAND. 


Stocks of the Farmers’ Bank of Maryland...............-..-.- $190,000 00 
ES, 174,000 00 
Mechanics’ Bank of Baltimore................. 46,500 00 
"= Union Bank of Maryland. ................--.. 31,800 00 
“ Hagerstown Bank. .5.0006 ~~ ~~ 25< - sss o-snese- 25,000 00 
“ Commercial and Farmers’ Bank of Baltimore ..... 21,666 66 
a Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank of Baltimore. .... 12,000 00 
“ Marine Bank of Baltimiore..................--- 10,000 00 
n Franklin Bank of Baltimore... ...............- 7,500 00 
e Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Company ....-....... 1,050,000 00 
“ Baltimore and Frederickton Turnpike Road Co.. 10,000 00 
qs Baltimore and Yorktown Turnpike =e  « ... §6et. 60 
9 Union Manufacturing Company... -.......-...-- 10,000 00 


.... $1,000,000 00 

2,666 77 
662,813 68 
192,500 00 


Bonds of the Susquehanna and Tide-water Canals... ... .-- 
Loan to the Trustees of Charlotte Hall School.............-.- 
Due from sheriffs, clerks, collectors, inspectors, and auctioneers . . 
Bonds of the Susquehanna and Tide-water Canal Companies. . - - 





$3,451,477 11 


Total production .... og ....--.. SEES gh dpedhe eee wae ay 
UNPRODUCTIVE PROPERTY OF MARYLAND. 
Bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal C ompany..----.--++-- $2,000,000 00 
4 Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail-road Company... 1,884,045 29 
Loan to the President and Direetors of the Pctomac Company... 


13,280 00 


30,000 00 
Interest thereon to 16th of May, 1825.....................- 


Stock of the Potomac Company ..........-..............-.-- 120,444 44 
és Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company .........-... 3,000,000 90 
“ Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company............. 5,000,000 00 
ee Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company......... 50,000 00 
“ Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail-road Company.... 100,000 00 
" Annapolis and Elk Ridge Rail-road Company. ... ..- 299,378 46 
“ Eastern Shore Rail-road Company ............-.-... 86,862 00 
“ Nanticoke Bridge Company... ..............-.-.- 4,333 33 
as Chesapeake Steam-Towing Company.............. 25,000 00 


Stock of the Elkton Bank of Maryland......................-- 10,000 00 
Bonds installed and not installed, exclusive of interest.........- 10,759 33 
Due from the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, for interest, 3,274,318 57 

as Baltimore and Susquehanna R. R. Co., for interest.. 925,905 76 
Penitentiary, for premium, principal and interest .... .......... 59,096 64 


$16,999,623 95 
20,442,071 06 





nan deadlines « esetdbnasé one anciaae 
Tn 0 dmc mek mune ode dlinned nonwe.oe. ah 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF MARYLAND. 


Public debt on the 30th of September, 1849............ saci $16,164,813 44 
Deduct sterling bonds held by the Baltimore and EF 
Ohio Rail-road Company............-.-..- $3,200,000 00 
TE anictds no+cns Sabkeen enna kec ads | pee 
Interest bonds redeemed . ...............-.....- 260,118 38 
Seine RANG oi ietcG ds. 0 nnn 2 chee ows Sdswowes 1,892,537 61 


$5,514,640 14 


Total public debt to be redeemed........ ...---.......-.$10,650,173 30 
The population of Maryland, according to the census of 1850, the returns of 
which have been lately completed, shows the following results in comparison 


with that of 1840 : 
POPULATION OF MARYLAND.* 











1850. -—-TOTAL POPULATION.—, 
White Colored. 

Countizs. Population, Free, Slaves, 1850. 1840, 
pe errr 21,752...<6 Bee 007 winn'e occ. 724.6 0006 BRB IS 2000 00.15, 740 
Anne Arundel..... Gas owns 16,542... SEENON . wceee-11, P44. cece 32,388... 29,535 
Baltimore City..........-. 141,441...... 4,625... 0000. 2,946.2... -169,012...... 102,513 
Baltimore County. ..... 2.0.34, 222. . ose pdg000 2. 00 04+ .3y/67 0000 2-41,589.... ...32,067 
Gcnkcse occupenebenu 14,644. .ccce Mem ccceccee- 479.20. «25,123 .... «2-17, 248 
Caroline... ........ niveWeseus 6,006. .c0cesSpaitinea ode anewcite) PROB scccck -7,868 
QS eee badecdc< ph GlG, sauna L Se we wae 4, $88 wwcoce > PE cacce<e 9,095 
Oe Se 15,488....c ccc BO Eber cccee: O4ce cou adO Sl 2260 cee 17,362 
CRA cnc co'wevudbéwecoute 7 eer Oli sooo 8504.6 co ssdG, 168... . 20. 16,012 
po Ne ae 10,788. .......3,80Bgn.. ....4,282.....--18,873.......18,809 
I xo oe dtideweea dns 91,506. ccdanes 3,63Tigus « «-.3,261 .... 20 40d8,493.....-.34,983 
Dc ccuunaGescecoce 14,414. . cco 8,100 Mie ccc yl OO. 000 550kdd0d-~ o-~ 16,90) 
a Soe Sh | ere BERT so cee OF 202 owes 10,840 
Montgomery........2-+-...: Oe csanect 1,311. Bitew. 5114... 0.2 .s10,060....--. 14,659 
Prince George........-.--.: 8,702... coceckslBS. Miesd 1,510. 226205 | ar 19,483 
Queen Anne.. ....--..e. 2+: 7,040... cc0+-d,174.0 ee. er 2S. eee 12,525 
SP Bc cc cdudves odecces 6,280........ 1,590... . sae 5,811... 000 -13,681....-.. 13,244 
Somerset. ....--..- pcoessts 13,417. «wece+ 5,458. . do Beast DOO oo 50 ocdey ho coe ces 19,594 
De ices cs ccubebagesees 7,087 «20000++8, 000 ccc etn Rca oo ceckOpeilheccccesdmlOe 
Weashington.... ....+..- eT. « x! Scio 1,885.2... 0009 089... 202s 30,943. ...... 28,862 
Woseester.. ........s0cesess. 11,824. .....2.3,593 500000. dhOOse ww oeelG070....... 18,253 

_ Ree 9 006 oF18,008 cic cet d 0B ic ewan Gd 18.64 .s.575,140...... 467,567 


The above table shows an increase in the population of the state 
during the past ten years, of 107,573. The imerease in the whole state 
during the ten years between 1830 and 1840, was but 20,527, whilst 
the increase in Baltimore alone was 21,888 ; so that, in fact, the popu 
lation of the state, leaving the commercial ¢mporium out of the 
question, had decreased during that decade, 1,361. Deducting the in- 
crease in Baltimore from the whole increase, as shown by the present 
census, and there is left, as the inerease for the counties alone, 41,004. 

The total free black population of the state, as shown above, is now 
73,158 ; in 1840, it was 61,937—showing an increase of 11,221. 

In 1840, the whole number of slaves in the state was 89,719, whilst 
there are now but 89,178—showing a decrease of 541. 

The increase of population in Baltimore City is 66,499,—which is 
nearly two-thirds of the whole increase of the state. Baltimore 
County shows the next greatest increase, being 9,522; Alleghany 
next, 7,133; Frederick next, being 3,510; and Somerset next, 2,954. 
Carroll County, it will be seen, is the only county in the state that 





* Baltimore Sur, 
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shows a decrease in its population, having fallen off 2,122 since the 
last census, This decrease has doubtless been caused by its neglect 
to avail itself of a direct rail-road connection from the heart of the 
county with Baltimore City. 

According to the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
the Banking System of the United States, the banking capital of 
Maryland was, in— 





Oars cnaskes ane ceed $10,438,655 1845............... $8,852,332 
Ce ee 10,526,494 1847.............-..7,999,004 
| a ere 10,214,908 1848... ......i<6 .-.-8,541,836 
Me ikcachaliiiit ute ccc owt 10,709,332 1849........... .----8,557,732 
ee ek ee MME ccce 8,704,711 
POs uve eetbigics ccs neal 9,540,374 a a 
BANKS IN MARYLAND, 1851.* 
Location. Name of Bank. President. Cashier. 
Annapolis.... Farmers’ B’k of Md. George Wells.......... Thomas Franklin........-.. 298,000 
Cc umbe orland. . Cumberland Bank .. David Shriver... ........ Joseph Shriver............ 
Mineral Bank...... Thomas J.McKaig...... Joseph H. Tucker........- i 
Ellicott’s Mills Patapsco Bank...... Thomas B. Dorsey ...... B. U. Campbell............ 3 
Easton....... F armers’ B k, (Br’ch) Theo. R. eee. . Richard Thomas.......... 
F rederick. . onsen ht Richard Potts. . oa .. Godfrey Eee : 
_ Fa'rs & Mechanics’ . William Tyler Thomas W. Morgan.. ... - 

* . Frederick Co. B’k... Alexander B. Hanson... Jame: H. Williams. . -... -- - 
Hagerstown... Hagerstown Bank... Alexander Neil......... Elie Beatty...... ....-+... 
Port Deposit.. Cecil Bank......... Jonatham Tome..... ... A. Anderson..........--.+«+ 
Westminster. B’k of Westminster. Isaac Shriver.......... John Fisher.........---..-- 

o .. Far's & Mechanics’. Jacob Matthias......... Jacob Reese.............- . 50,000 

illiamsport. Washington Co, B’k Daniel Weisel.......... John Van Lear, Jr.......-- Re 





Country.... Total, 12 Banks... . Circulation, $1,200,000.. Specie $400,000. Capital $1, 997,079 


Baltimore-st.. Bank of Baltimore. . James H. McCulloh..... C.C. Jamison ...... ....-.1,206,000 
North-street.. Chesapeake Bank... John S. Gittings........ James Lownds............-311,473 
Baltimore-st.. Citizens’ Bank.. .... Adam Denmead......... Wa. L. Richardson. ...... 100,000 
Howard-street Comm’! & Farmers’. Thomas Meredith ...... Trueman Cross............512,560 
South- street. . Far’'rs & Merchants’ J. Hanson Thomas.. . John Loaey........---.--. 393,560 
. Farmers’ & Planters’ William E. Mahew...... Thomas B. Rutter......... 600,625 

Nesth-cweet.. Franklin Bank..... Johu J. Donaldson... .... Aquila P. Giles...... .... .301,850 
Gay-street.... Marine Bank....... Jacob Bier............. Philip Littig, Jr...... ...-- 310, 000 
N’th Calvert-st Mechanics’ Bank... John B. Morris.... ..... James W. Allnut.......... 593,898 
Gay-street.... Merchants’ Bank. .. James Swan............ Daniel Sprigg.-.....-..-.- 1,500,000 
North Chas-st. Union Bank of Md.. John M, Gordon........ Robert Mickle............ 916,350 
Eutaw-street. Western Bank...... Chaunce Brooks....... James H. Carter... .... ...400,000 
° Total, 12 Banks.... Circulation, $2,060,000.. Specie $2,127,000. Cap’! $7,140,316 
en CRE. cocceccccostctwunnéeisthbecnescenehdecedseneonned $9,137,395 


According to the late report of the Manufacturers’ Convention of 
Maryland, the number of cotton factories in the state the present 
year, is 28. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF MARYLAND. 


Years. Imports . Yeare. Exports. 
Ce ie 4,910,746 Deine don wend abou 5,768,768] 
MBE ns ccc nce ccc. 6,101, 219 Pe kina eamdrone. cess 4,947,166 
Bens 6 chs «> ALE < 4,417,978 et ~ d halbwen vac esce 4,904,766 
5668... .. «.. sen . - 2,479,132 1843 ...............-2,820,814 
BOM... .vicc eae od 3,917.750 B68 256 the cw ecu 5,133,169 
BBA. 2... cn cos cae s dt 41,004 | ere SE a | 
aa ae 4,042,915 EE ot ws crite ceive: pei 6,979,055 
eee Fae 5,348,643 Sas oS uehecoc han 7,129,782 
1849... 2... 2... ie. . -8,000,660 PGs oe dine sy been 4,976,000 
1850... suds capes 6,124,201 GE ak. Jin a cunoces 6,589,481 





* Banker's Magazine. 
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POPULATION OF BALTIMORE. 


Years. Slaves. Free Colored. White. Total, 

iy, eee eee > Oe eee DRO se on - 3005 18,508 
ads bean cs PE DE ice» sua o a a ie 26,514 
Sees otc 622 GOTes soa osceen as iy ee ae 46,555 
ities eden 4267... ..cihe eS 48,855 .......... 62,738 
c— ..  — Se Re es icine dihi> ohn‘ PR edivienees 70,620 
RES he ED «in amos ate om «ail Ss Sa 102,513 
en «<6 clean bh erate, = § ee Webb véaconns 169,012 


In its increase in wealth, Baltimore has kept pace with the increase 
of its population. In 1808, the value of taxable property in the city 
was computed at $2,522,780. The following is the official estimate of 
the value of the property, and the number of houses erected in the city 
for the last six years :* 


Years. Real and Personal Property, Baltimore. Yo. Houses Erected. 
1844... ....-.-+-..- 0 eee ab wdataccaataee =a 609 
a ere Eee 1,508 
1846... sccducs SE Pe cccesekivecusut.e = 
BUN? sviiidliss - sce - even SD 6 i reodiscesasee 2,006 
J eae Le . «6 twdlewnpes«6cee AGRO 
1OOD 5 on spn aene cae 70,252,588................- 1,894 
| a GEO a han on ce be coca’ _ 


The city now contains upwards ofan hundred churches, three univer- 
sities, four colleges, and many beautiful and commodious public build- 
ings. ‘To notice these, however, further than they affect the commer- 
cial, or mercantile character of the city, is no part of the design of this 
article. ‘The Merchants’ Exchange, at the corner of Gay and Lom- 
bard streets, is a spacious building, 225 feet long by 141 feet wide, 
and contains, besides the usual reading-toom, and the room for the 
meeting of the merchants, the custom-house, bank, telegraphic offices, 
a hotel, &c. The room in which the merehants’ meetings are held is 
fifty-three feet square, has upon its east and west sides colonnades, the 
columns of which are of fine Italian marble, each a single block, and 
it is lighted by a dome 115 feet above the Street. 

The total value of goods shipped from Baltimore during the year 
ending June 30th, 1849, was $8,000,600 ; of which $7,786,695 were 
of articles of domestic produce, and $213,965 of foreign articles. The 
exports were in 634 vessels, with a tonnage of 149,928 tons, and 
employing 6,335 men in their navigation. Of the above, 491 vessels 
were American, and 145 under the flags of eighteen different foreign 
nations. 

The foreign imports into Baltimore during the same time were 
valued at $4,976,731, of which $4,613,219 were in American vessels. 
The foreign imports were received in 484 vessels, of the tonnage of 
110,068, and manned by 4,581 men. 

The total number of vessels owned and registered at Baltimore on 
the 30th of June, 1849, was 134,025.35 tons—53,624.75 tons being 
engaged in coasting, and 11,464.28 tons in steam navigation. In the 
same year there were built in Baltimore 9 ships and barks, 8 brigs, 41 
schooners, 5 steamers, with the aggregate tonnage of 12,199.66 tons.+ 





* See De Bow’s Review for November, 1850, Art. “ Baltimore.’’ 
t We acknowledge our indebtedness to Thomas O’ Donnell, Bookseller, New-Or'eins, 
for the copy of McSherry’s History of Maryland, reviewed in this article. 
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ART. VL—PROFESSOR DEW’S ESSAYS ON SLAVERY. 


{Havine republished all the standard authorities upon the subject of slavery, 
which are of highest repute at the South, we have been unable until now to 
obtain a copy of the celebrated Essays of Prof. Dew, of Virginia, but gladly 
add them to our collections, which the reader will find interspersed through the 
volumes of the Review for several years past. These Essays are ia review of 
the course of the Virginia Legislature in 1831-’32, in regard to emancipation. 
They are almost entirely out of print, and, we believe, no more acceptable ser- 
vice could be done to the South by us, than their preservation in a form for 
study and future reference. }—Ep. 


ORIGIN OF SLAVERY, AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE PROGRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


Upon an examination of the nature of man, we find him to be almost 
entirely the creature of circumstances—his habits and sentiments are, in 
a great measure, the growth of adventitious causes—hence the endless 
variety and condition of our species. We are almost ever disposed, 
however, to identify the course of nature with the progress of events in 
our own narrow contracted sphere; we look upon any deviation from the 
constant round in which we have been spinning out the thread of our ex- 
istence, as a departure from nature’s great system; and from a known 
principle of our nature, our first impulse is to condemn. It is thus that 
the man born and nurtured in the lap of freedom, looks upon slavery as 
unnatural and horrible; and if he be not instructed upon the subject, is 
sure to think that so unnatural a condition could never exist but in few 
countries or ages—in violation of every law of justice and humanity ; 
and he is almost disposed toimplore the divine wrath to shower down 
the consuming fire of heaven on the Sodoms and Gomorrahs of the world, 
where this unjust practice prevails. 

But when he examines into the past condition of mankind, he stands 
amazed at the fact which history developes to his view. ‘ Almost every 
page of ancient history,” says Wallace, in his Dissertation on the Num- 
bers of Mankind, ‘demonstrates the great multitude of slaves; which 
gives occasion to a melancholy reflection, that the world, when best 
peopled, was not a world of freemen, but of slaves.”* ‘And in every 
age and country, until times comparatively recent,” says Hallam, * per- 
sonal servitude appears to have been the lot of a large, perhaps the 
greater portion, of mankind.” + 

Slavery was established and sanctioned by Divine authority, among 
even the elect of Heaven—the favored children of Israel. Abraham, the 
founder of this interesting nation, and the chosen servant of the Lord, 
was the owner of hundreds of slaves ;—that magnificent shrine, the Temple 
of Solomon, was reared by the hands of slaves. Egypt's venerable and 
enduring piles were reared by similar hands. Slavery existed in Assyria 
and Babylon. The ten tribes of Israel were carried off in bondage to 
the former, by Shalmanezar, and the two tribes of Judah were subse- 
quently carried in triumph by Nebuchadnezzar to beautify and adorn the 
latter. Ancient Phoenicia and Carthage had slaves—the Greeks and 
Trojans at the siege of Troy had slaves—Athens, and Sparta, and 





* P, 93, Edinburgh edition. 
t Middle Ages, vol. i,, page 120; Philadelphia edition, 
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Thebes, indeed the whole Grecian and Roman worlds, had more slaves 
than freemen. And in thosé ages which succeeded the extinction of the 
Roman Empire in the west, “ Servi,'or slaves,” says Dr. Robertson, 
‘seem to have been the most numerous class.”* Even in this day of 
civilization, and the regeneration of governments, slavery is far from be- 
ing confined to our hemisphere alone. The serf and labor rents prevalent 
throughout the whole of eastern Europe, and a portion of western Asia ; 
and the riot rents throughout the extensive and over-populated countries of 
the East, and over the Fominions of the Porte in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
bat too conclusively mark the existence of slavery over those boundless 
regions. And when we turn to the vast continent of Africa, we find slavery, 
in all its most horrid forms, existing throughout its whole extent—the 
slaves being at least three times more numerous than the freemen; so 
that, looking to the whole world, we may, even now, with confidence as- 
sert, that slaves, or those whose condition is infinitely worse, form, by far, 
the largest portion of the human race ! 

Well, then, may we here pause, and inquire a moment—for it is surely 
worthy of inquiry—how has slavery arisen, and thus spread over our 
globe? We shall not pretend to enumerate accurately, and in detail, all 
the causes which have led to slavery; but we believe the principal may 
be summed up under the following heads :—Iist. Laws of War. 2d. 
State of Property and Feebleness of Government. 3d. Bargain and 
Sale; and 4th. Crime. 

Ist. Laws of War.—There is no cireumstance which more  eagge™ 
and creditably characterizes modern ‘warfare, than the humanity wit 
which it is waged, and the mildness with which captives are treated. 
Civilized nations, with but few exceptions, now act in complete conform- 
ity with the wise rule laid down by Grotius, “that in war we have a 
right only to the use of those means which have a connection, morally 
necessary, with the end in view.” Consequently, we have no just right, 
where this rule is adhered to by our adversary, to enslave or put to death 
enemies non-combatant, who may be in our possession—for this, in mod- 
ern times, among civilized nations, is not morally necessary to the attain- 
ment of the end in view. On the contrary, if such a practice were com- 
menced now, it would only increase the calamities of the belligerents, by 
converting their wars into wars of extermination, or rapine, and plunder—— 
terminated, generally, with infinitely less advantage, and more difficulty 
to each of the parties. But humane and advantageous as this mitigated 
practice appears, we are not to suppose it universal, or that it has obtained 
in all ages. On the contrary, it is the growth of modern civilization, 
and has been confined in a great measure to civilized Europe and its 
colonies. 

Writers on the progress of society, designate three stages in which 
man has been found to exist. First, the hunting or fishing state—second, 
the pastoral—third, the agricultural. Man in the hunting state, has ever 
been found to wage war in the most cruel and implacable manner, exter- 
mination being the object of the belligerent tribes. Never has there been 
a finer field presented to the philosopher, for a complete investigation of 
the character of any portion of our species, than the whole American 
hemisphere presented for the complete investigation of the character of 
savages in the hunting and fishing state. 

Dr. Robertson has given us a most appalling deseription of the cruel- 
ties with which savage warfare was waged throughout the whole conti- 
nent of America, and the barbarous manner in which prisoners were 





* See Robertson’s Works, vol. iii, page 186. 
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everywhere put to death. He justly observes, that “ the bare description 
is ez“ugh to chill the heart with horror, wherever men have been accus- 
tomed, by milder institutions, to respect their species, and to melt into ten- 
derness at the sight of human sufferings. The prisoners are tied naked 
to a stake, but so as to be at liberty to move around it. All who are 
present, men, women, and children, rush upon them like furies. Every 
species of torture is applied that the rancor of revenge can invent ; some 
burn their limbs with red hot iron, some mangle their bodies with knives, 
others tear their flesh from their bones, pluck out their nails by the roots, 
and rend and twist their sinews. Nothing sets bounds to their rage but 
the dread of abridging the duration of their vengeance by hastening the 
death of the sufferers; and such is their cruel ingenuity in tormenting, 
that by avoiding industriously to hurt any vital part, they often prolong 
the scene of anguish for several days.”’* 

Let us now inquire into the cause of such barbarous practices, and we 
shall find that they must be imputed prineipally to the passion of revenge. 
In the language of the same eloquent writer whom we have just qu oted : 
‘‘in small communities every man is touched with the injury or affront 
offered to the body of which he is a member, as if it were a personal 
attack on his own honor and safety. War, which, between extensive king- 
doms, is carried on with little animosity, is prosecuted by small tribes with 
all the rancor of a private quarrel. When polished nations have obtained 
the glory of victory, or have acquired an addition of territory, they may 
terminate a war with honor. But savages are not satisfied, until they ex- 
tirpate the community which is the object of their hatred. They fight not 
to conquer, but destroy.’’—* The desire of vengeance is the first and almost 
the only principle which a savage instils into the minds of his children. 
The desire of vengeance which takes possession of the hearts of savages, 
resembles the instinctive rage of an animal, rather than the passion of a 
man.”+ Unfortunately, too, interest conspires with the desire of revenge, 
to render savage warfare horrible. The wants of the savage, it is true, are 
few and simple; but limited as they are, according to their mode of life, 
it is extremely difficult to supply them. Hunting and fishing afford at 
best a very precarious subsistence. Throughout the extensive regions of 
America, population was found to be most sparsely scattered, but thin as 
it was, it was most wretchedly and scantily supplied with provisions. Un- 
der these circumstances, prisoners of war could not be kept, for the feeding 
of them would be sure to produce a famine.{ They would not be sent back 
to their tribe, for that would strengthen the enemy. They could not even 
meke slaves of them, for their labor would have been worthless. Death, 
then, was unfortunately the punishment, which was prompted both by in- 
terest and revenge. Andaccordingly, throughout the whole continent of 
America, we find, but with one or two exceptions, that this was the dreadful 
fate which awaited the prisoners of all classes, men, women, and children. 
In fact, this has beenthe practice of war, wherever man was found in the first 
stages of society—living on the precarious subsistence of the chase. The 
savages of the islands of Andaman, in the east, supposed by many to be 
lowest in the scale of civilization, of Van Dieman’s land, of New-Holland 
and of the islands of the South Pacific,§ are all alike—they all agree in the 





*See Robertson’s America, Phil. ed, vol. i, p. 197. 

t See Robertson’s America, vol. i, pp. 192, 193. 

t “Tf a few Spaniards settled in any district, such a small addition of supernumerary 
mouths soon sakatind their scanty store, and brought on famine.— Robes tson, 182. 

§ Captain Cook says, of the natives in the neighborhood of Queen Charlctte’s Sound, 
“ If I had followed the advice of all our pretended friends, I might have extirpated the 
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practice of exterminating enemies by the most perfidious and cruel conduct ; 
and, throughout many extensive regions, the horrid practice of feasting on 
the murdered prisoners prevailed.* 

What is there, let us ask, which is calculated to arrest this horrid prac- 
tice, and to communicate an impulse towards civilization? Strange as it 
may sound in modern ears, it is the institution of property and the existence 
of slavery, Judging from the universality of the fact, we may assert that 
domestic slavery seems to be the only means of fixing the wanderer to the 
soil, moderating his savage temper, mitigating the horrors of war, and 
abolishing the practice of murdering the captives. In the pure hunting 
state, man has little idea of property, and consequently there is little room 
for distinction, except what arises from personal qualities. People in this 
state retain, therefore, a high sense of equality and independence. It isa 
singular fact, that the two extremes of society are most favorable to liberty 
and equality—the most savage and the most refined and enlightened—the 
former, in consequence of thé absence of the institution of property, and 
the latter, from the diffusion of knowledge, and the consequent capability 
of self-government. The former is characterized by a wild, licentious in- 
dependence, totally subversive of all order and tranquillity, and the latter 
by a well-ordered, well-established liberty, which, while it leaves to each 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his industry, secures him against the lawless 
violence and rapine of his neighbors. Throughout the whole American 
continent, this equality and savage independence seem to have prevailed, 
except in the comparatively great kingdoms of Mexico and Peru, where 
the night to property was established. 

So soun as private right to property is established, slavery commences ; 
and with the institution of slavery the ‘cruelties of war begin to diminish. 
The chief finds it to his interest to make slaves of his captives, rather 
than put them to death. Thissystem commences with the shepherd state, 
and is consummated in the agricultural ; slavery, therefore, seems to be the 
chief means of mitigating the horrors of war. Accordingly, wherever 
among barbarous nations they have so far advanced in civilization as to 
understand the use which may be made of captives, by converting them 
into slaves, there the cruelties of war are found to be lessened. 

Throughout the whole continent of Africa, in consequence of the univer- 
sal prevalence of slavery, war is not conducted with the same barbarous 
ferocity as by the American Indian. And hence it happens, that some na- 
tions become most cruel to those whom they would most wish to favor. 
Thus, on the borders of Persia, some of the tribes of Tartars massacre all 
the true believers who fall into their hands, but preserve heretics and infi- 
dels, because their religion forbids them to make slaves of true believers, 
and allows them to use or sell all others at their pleasure. + 

In looking to the history of the world, we find that interest, and interest 

ne, has been enabled successfully to war against the fiercer passion of 


by turns, applied to me to destroy 
ers must live in perpetual appre- 





whole race, for the people of each hamlet or village, 
the other....... It appears to me that the New Zealan 
hension of being destroyed by each other. 

* Among the Iroquois, says Dr. Robertson, the phrase by which they express their 
resolution of making war against an enemy is, “let us go and eat that nation.” If they 
solicit the aid of a neighboring tribe, they invite it to eat broth made of the flesh of their 
enemies. Among the Abnakis, according to the “ Lettres Edif, et Curieuse,” the chief, 
after dividing his warriors into parties, says to each, to you is given such a hamlet to eat, 
to you such a village, &c, Captain Cook, in his third voyage, says of the New Zealanders, 
“ perhaps the desire of making a good meal (on prisoners) is no small inducement” to go 
to war. 

t Tacitus tells us that civil wars were always the most cruel, because the prisoners are 
not made slaves. 
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revenge. The only instance of mildness in war among the savages of 
North America, results from the operation of interest. Sometimes, when 
the tribe has suffered great loss of numbers, and stands very much in need 
of recruits, the prisoner is saved, and adopted (says Robertson) as a mem- 
ber of the nation. Pastoral nations require but few slaves, and conse- 
quently they save but few prisoners for this purpose. Agricultural re- 
quire more, and this state is the most advantageous to slavery. Prisoners 
of war are generally spared by such nations, in consideration of the use 
which may be made of their labor. 

It is curious in this respect, to contemplate the varied success with 
which, under various circumstances, the principle of self-interest combats 
that of vengeance. The barbarians who overran the Roman Empire, 
existed principally in the pastoral state; they brought along with them 
their wives and children, and consequently they required extensive re- 
gions for their support, and but few slaves. We find, accordingly, they 
waged a most cruel, exterminating war, not even sparing women and 
children. * Hence,” says Dr. Robertson, in his preliminary volume to 
the History of Charles V., “Ifa man were called to fix upon a period in 
the history of the world, during which the condition of the human race was 
most calamitous and afflicted, he would, without hesitation, name that 
which elapsed from the death of Theodosius the Great, (A. D. 395,) to 
the reign of Alboinus in Lombardy,” (A.D. 571.) At the last mentioned 
epoch, the barbarian inundations spent themselves, and consequently re- 
pose was given to the world. 

Slavery was very common at the siege of Troy ; but in consequence of 
the very rude state of agriculture prevalent in those days, and the great 
reliance placed on the spontaneous productions of the earth, the same 
number of slaves was not required. as in subsequent ages, when agriculture 
had made greater advances. Hence we find the laws of war of a very 
cruel character—the principle of revenge triumphing over every other. 
These are the evils, we are informed by Homer, that follow the capture 
of a town: “ The men are killed, the city is burned to the ground, the 
women and children of all ranks are carried off for slaves.’’ (Iliad, L. 9.) 
Again: “ Wretch that I am,” says the venerable Priam, “ what evil does 
the great Jupiter bring on mein my old age?’ My sonsslain, my daugh- 
ters dragged into slavery, violence pervading even the chambers of my 
palace, and the very infants dashed against the ground in horrid sport of 
war. I myself, slain in the vain office of defence, shall be the prey of my 
own dogs, perhaps, in the very palace gates!” (Iliad, Ls 22.) 

In after times, during the glorious days of the Republics of both Greece 
and Rome, the wants of man had undergone an enlargement ; agriculture 
had been pushed to a high)state of improvement, population became more 
dense, and consequently a more abundant production, aud more regular 
and constant applicationoflabor, became necessary. At this period, slaves 
were in great demand, and, therefore, the prisoners of war were generally 
spared in order that they might be made slaves. And this mildness did 
not arise so much from their civilization, as for the great demand for 
slaves. All the Roman generals, even the mild Julius, were sufficiently 
cruel to put to death when they did not choose to make slaves of the cap- 
tives. Hence, as cruel as were the Greeks and Romans in war, they 
were much milder than the surrounding barbarous nations. In like man- 
ner, the wars in Africa have been made, perhaps, more mild by the slave 
trade, than they would otherwise have been. Instances are frequent, 
where the prisoner has been immmediately put to death because a pur- 
chaser could not be found. ~The report of the Lords, in 1789, speaks of a 
female captive in Africa, for whom an anker of brandy had been offered ; 
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but before the messenger arrived, her head was cut off. Sir George 
Young saved the life of a beautiful boy, about five years old, at Sierra 
Leone: the child was about to be thrown into the river by the person who 
had him to sell, because he was too young to be an object of trade; but 
Sir George offered a quarter cask of Madeira for him, which was accept- 
ed.* A multitude of such instances might easily be cited from command- 
ers of vessels and travelers, who have ever visited Africa. And thus do 
we find, by a review of the history of the world, that slavery alone, which 
addresses itself to the principle of self-interest, is capable of overcoming 
that inordinate desire of vengeance which glows in the breast of the sav- 
age; and, therefore, we find the remark made by Voltaire, in his Phi- 
losophical Dictionary, that “slavery is as ancient as war, and war as 
human nature,” is not strictly correct ; for many wars have been too cruel 
to admit of slavery. 

Let us now close this head by an inquiry into the justice of slavery, 
flowing from the laws of war. And here we may observe in the first 
place, that the whole of the ancient world, and all nations of modern times 
verging on a state of barbarism—mnever for a moment doubted this right. 
All history proves that they have looked upon slavery as a mild punish- 
ment, in comparison with what they had a right to inflict.—And so far 
from being conscience-stricken, when they inflicted the punishment of 
death or slavery, they seemed to glory in the severity of the punishment, 
and to be remorseful only when, from some cause, they had not inflicted the 
worst. ‘* Why so tender hearted?” gays Agamemnon to Menelaus, see- 
ing him hesitate, while a Trojan of high rank, who had the misfortune to 
be disabled by being thrown from his ¢hariot, was begging for life—* Are 
you and your house so beholden to the Trajans? Let not one of them 
escape destruction from our hands—no, not the child within his mother’s 
womb. Let all perish unmourned.” And the poet even gives his sanc- 
tion to this inhumanity of Agamemnon, who was never characterized as in- 
human: *“ [t was justly spoken, (says Homer,) and he turned his brother’s 
mind, And the suppliant was murdered by the hand of the king of men. 
‘* When the unfortunate monarch of Troy came to beg the body of his 
heroic son, (Hector,) we find the conduct of Achilles marked by a supe- 
rior spirit of generosity. Yet, in the very act of granting the pious re- 
quest, he doubts if he 1s quite excusable to the soul of his departed friend, 
for remitting the extremity of vengeance which he had meditated, and 
restoring the corpse to secure the rites of burial.”+ To ask them, whether 
men with notions similar to these, had a right to kill or enslave the prison- 
ers, would almost be like gravely inquiring intothe right of tigers and lions 
to kill each other and devour the weaker beasts of the forest. If we look 
to the Republics of Greece and Rome, in the days of their glory and civi- 
lization, we shall find no one doubting the right to make slaves of those 
taken in war. ‘ No legislator of antiquity,’’ says Voltaire, “ever attempted 
to abrogate slavery : on the contrary, the people the most enthusiastic for 
liberty—the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, the Romans, and the Cartha- 
genians—were those who enacted the most severe laws against their serfs. 
Society was so accustomed to this degradation of the species, that Epicte- 
tus, who was assuredly worth more than his master, never expresses any 
surprise at his being a slave,”t{ Julius Cesar has been reckoned one of 
the mildest, and most clement military chieftains of antiquity, and yet 
there is very little doubt, that the principal object in the invasion of Britain, 
was to procure slaves for the Roman slave markets. When he left Britain, 





* See Edwards’ West Indies, vol. 2, book 4, chap. 4. 
t See Mitford's Greece, vel. 1, chap. 2, sec.4 
¢ See Philosophical Dictionary, title * Slaves.’ 
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it became necessary to collect together a large fleet for the purpose of 
transporting his captives across the channel. He sometimes ordered the 
captive chiefs to be executed, and he butchered the whole of Cato’s Senate 
when he became master of Utica. Paulus Emilius, acting under the spe- 
cial orders of the Roman Senate, laid all Epirus waste, and brought 150.000 
captives in chains, to Italy, all of whom were sold in the Roman slave 
markets. Augustus Cesar was considered one of the mildest, most pacific, 
and most politic of the Roman Emperors; yet, when he rooted out the 
nation of the Salassii, who dwelt upon the Alps, he sold 36,000 persons 
into slavery. Cato was a large owner of slaves, most of whom he had pur- 
chased in the slave markets at the sale of prisoners of war.* Aristotle, the 
greatest philosopher of antiquity, and a man of as capacious mind as the 
world ever produced, was 2 warm advocate of slavery—maintaining that 
it was reasonable, necessary, and natural; and accordingly, in his model 
of a republic, there were to be comparatively few freemen served by many 
slaves. 

If we turn from profane history to Holy Writ—that sacred fountain 
whence are derived those pure precepts and holy laws and regulations 
by which the Christian world has ever been governed, we shall find that 
the children of Israel, under the guidance of Jehovah, massacred or en- 
slaved their prisoners of war. So far from considering slavery a curse, 
they considered it a punishment much too mild, and regretted, from this 
cause alone, its infliction. 

The children of Israel, when they marched upon the tribes of Canaan, 
were in a situation very similar to the northern invaders who overran the 
Roman cmpire. They had their wives and children along with them, 
and wished to make Canaan their abode. Extermination, therefore, be- 
came necessary ; and accordingly, we find that the Gibeonites alone, who 
practiced upon the princes of Terael by a fraud, escaped the dreadful 
scene of carnage. ‘They were enslaved, and so far from regretting their 
lot, they seem to have delighted in it; and the children of Israel, instead 
of mourning over the destiny of the enslaved Gibeonites, murmured that 
they were not massacred—* and all the congregation murmured against the 
princes.” And the answer of the princes was, ** we will even let them live, 
lest wrath be upon us, because of the oath which we swear unto them.” 

* But let them be hewers of wood and drawers of water unto all the 
congregation, as the princes had promised them.’'t 

But it is needless to multiply instances farther to illustrate the ideas of 
the ancient world in regard to their rights to kill or enslave at pleasure the 
unfortunate captive. Nor will we now cite the example of Africa, the 
great storehouse of slavery for the modern world, which so completely sus- 
tains our position in regard to the opinions of men on this subject, farther 
than to make an extract from a speech delivered in the British House of 
Commons, by Mr. Henniker, in 1789, in which the speaker asserts that a 
letter had been received by George III., from one of the most powerful of 
African potentates, the Emperor of Dahomey, which letter admirably ex- 
emplifies an African’s notions about the right to kill or enslave prisoners of 
war. “He (Emperor of Dahomey) stated,” said Mr. H., “ that as he un- 
derstood King George was the greatest of white kings, so he thought him- 
self the greatest of black ones. He asserted that he could lead 500,000 
men armed into the field; that being the pursuit to which all his subjects 
were bred, and the women only staying at home to plant and manure the 





* See Plutarch’s Lives, “Cato the Elder.” 
t Aristotle’s Politics, book 1, chap. 4. 
t See 9th chapter of Joshua. 
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earth. He had himself fought two hundred and nine battles, with great 
reputation and success, and had conquered the greatking of Ardah. The 
king’s head was to this day preserved with the flesh and hair; the heads 
of his generals were distinguished by being placed on each side of the 
doors of their. Fetiches; with the heads of the inferior officers they pav- 
ed the space before the doors; and the heads of the common soldiers 
formed a sort of fringe or outwork round the walls of the palace.—Since 
this war, he had experienced the greatest good fortune, and he hoped in 
good time to be able to complete the out walls of all his great houses, to 
the number of seven, in the same manner.”* 

Mr. Norris, who visited this empire in 1772, actually testifies to the 
truth of this letter. He found the palace of the Emperor an immense as- 
semblage of cane and mud tents, enclosed by a high wall. The sculls and 
jaw bones of enemies slain in battle, formed the favorite ornaments of the 
palaces and temples. ‘The king’s apartments were paved, and the walls 
and roof stuck over, with these horrid trophies. Anc if a farther supply 
appeared at any time desirable, he announced to his general, that * his 
house wanted thatch,” when a war for that purpose was immediately un- 
dertaken.+ Who can for a moment be so absurd as to imagine that such 
a prince as this could doubt of his right to make slaves in war, when he 
gloried in being able to thatch his houses with the heads of his enemies ? 
Who could doubt that any thing else than a strong sense of interest, would 
ever put an end to such barbarity and ferocity? Our limits will not allow 
us to be more minute, however interesting the subject. 


ART. VIL—PLANK ROADS.t 
No. IL. 


Wuie we see other states progressing in this practical way, we, in South 
Carolina, are in the midst of a rail-road mania. We seem to have passed by, 
unnoticed, the fact that, notwithstanding eighteen years have elapsed since the 
South Carolina Rail-road to Hamburg was put in operation, the country through 
which it passes remains a comparative wilderness, with its hundreds and thou- 
sands of acres of heavy timber untouched, except the small portion used by 
the rail-road for its construction and repairs. A plank road would have long 
since carried this timber to market, and converted the present wild lands into 
cultivated fields. 

It is the received opinion all over the world, that the improved condition of 
the common roads and bridges of a country are evident signs of the progress 
of civilization. But our planting states seem to be an exception to the rule ; for 
with all our wealth and refinement, our market roads, over which millions of 
dollars worth of agricultural products annually pass, have had but little more 
labor bestowed upon them than to clear away the forest timber, and erect the 
rudest temporary bridges. In the winter season, when our great staple, cotton, 
ought to be carried to “market, they are frequently almost impassable, even for 
empty wagons. 

In looking back into the history of the last thirty years in South Carolina, 
we find that, notwithstanding this unpardonable state of things, the public 
mind has occasionally been excited, and I may say convulsed, on this subject. 
The mania for internal improvements, which prevailed in 1820 in this state, 
can be characterised by no more appropriate term than convulsion, for in a state 





*See Hazlit’s British Eloquence, vol. ii, 
t See Family Library, No. 16, p. 199. 
t By W. Gregg, of South Carolina.—(See April number.) 
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of feverish excitement, she expended millions of dollars in works for which 
the country was not prepared, and which proved to be a waste of money. The 
amount of capital expended in those useless canals, would have constructed 
McAdamized roads to every important section of our state, serving, at that pe- 
riod, to cheapen the transit of produce to market, and at this time as a basis 
for the plank road, so admirably adapted to our country, and which, in my 
opinion, is destined to supersede all other modes of transit. 

Rail-roads are expensive in their first outlay, and extremely complicated, and 
expensive to keep up. They seldom improve the country through which they 
pass, and are beneficial to cities only, by reaching sections of country which 
have no natural outlets, and which are beyond the reach of a wagen trade, over 
good common roads. They are profitable to stockholders only when located on 
great thoroughfares for travel, and where they can be used to extend the com- 
merce of a city. Out of the 9,000 miles of rail-road now in use in the United 
States, it is surprising to learn how few of them yield a profit commensurate 
to the capital which has been invested in their construction. It certainly ought 
to admonish us against injudicious selections of the mode of improving the 
highways of the state, and of the fatal consequences of exhausting the energy 
and capital of a country to construct works, which, however gigantic in their 
conception, will not prove sufficiently useful to pay for keeping them up. I 
allude to the present state of public sentiment from no unkind feelings towards 
the rail-roads now being projected and in progress in our state, but from a set- 
tled conviction that public opinion, in this particular, is entirely in error. 

Rail-roads are necessarily costly works, and ought not to be attempted ex- 
cept by capitalists for bona fide investment. When there is not a sure prospect 
of profitable returns, capitalists will not lend their aid, and the work has to be 
commenced by exciting appeals to patriotism, and plausible arguments as to 
the advantages which will accrue to every individual through whose neighbor- 
hood it may pass. The work is often commenced after receiving promises for 
but half the capital necessary to complete it, depending on loans for the bal- 
ance ; and when completed, is found to have cost more than the estimates, 
thus starting under the disadvantage of a heavy debt. Then comes the great 
difficulty, which is the pith of the argument in favor of other modes of im- 
proving the highways of South Carolina,—I mean the large outlays necessary 
for the purchase of complicated machinery, the erection of workshops to keep 
it in repair, the necessity for high salaried officers—such as a president, trea- 
surer, auditor, agent of transportation, civil engineer, and foreman of work- 
shops; also skilful workers in iron and wood—painters, upholsterers, receivers 
and deliverers of freight—laborers to load and unload—a regiment of clerks 
and book-keepers, working engineers, conductors, firemen, &c. To all of 
these ramifications of expense, the extent of which is scarcely conceivable by 
the best informed in such matters, must be added the wear of iron and decay 
of timber, slow but sure, in their eventual destruction of property, and which 
cannot be neglected even fora day. Much diversity of opinion exists among 
rail-road managers as to the @xtent which rail-road companies should engage 
in the manufacture and repair of machinery; in my opinion, large sums of 
money have been wasted in this way, and the extent of such establishments 
ought to be decided by the facilities immediately at hand to have the work done 
by private contract. All interior roads would be under the actual necessity of 
doing such work for themselves, however costly it might prove tobe. ‘The 
workshops now being erected by the South Carolina Rail-road Company in this 
place, are on an extensive scale. Without pretending to enter into any argu- 
ment as to the policy, I do not hesitate to express the opinion, that when this 
establishment is fully equipped with men and machinery, that, in the absence 
of the most consummate skill in managing, it will sink, in the wear and tear of 
machinery, waste of material, and injudicious application of mechanical labor, 
a larger sum per annum than would be necessary to pay a good dividend on the 
investment necessary to build a plank road one hundred and sixty miles long. 
The mere working of the South Carolina Rail-road costs, in round numbers, 
over $1,200 per day for every working day in the year. AsI have before ob- 
served, rail-roads are exceedingly complicated works, costly in their construc- 
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tion and outfit, and in their management ; and we think that the least reflection 
ought to convince us that they are only fitted for locations where they can ob- 
tain the patronage of an extensive mercantile or manufacturing population. 

How striking the contrast between rail and plank roads, in every point of 
view. The permanent cost of a plank road ceases with the construction of the 
highway. With the same original expenditure, it accommodates a thousand or 
a million tons of transportation; while the rail-road requires large invest- 
ments in machinery for any additional influx of trade, whether permanent or 
temporary. The plank road is capable of meeting all the wants of our country, 
and superior to the rail-road in every particular, but that of indulging our 
fancy in rapidly passing from one point to another ; it is so simple and cheap 
in its construction and management, that there is scarcely a village, or an agri- 
cultural section of our country, that cannot afford to build and maintain one. 

After the construction is completed, the commonest labor of our country can 
be used in keeping them in repair. The whole expense of conducting the af- 
fairs of a plank road from this city to the mountains, would be embraced in the 
salary of a treasurer or general supervisor, the gate-keepers, overseers, and la- 
borers requisite to keep the toad in order. The most striking feature of the 
plank road system, that distinguishes it from the rail-road, is, that the first 
avails itself of the independent, pre-existing animal power for the purposes of 
transportation, while the last substitutes mechanical agency for the same end. 

Now, if the question were raised in manufacturing countries, like Great 
Britain and the Eastern states, (where the construction and management of 
machinery is the business of a large class of the population, and where horse 
power is used only to a limited extent,) as to the advantages of the two modes 
of transportation, the decision would undoubtedly be in favor of the machine— 
but in South Carolina, we are seeking the best modes of transportation for our 
great agricultural staple, and it is a question of some importance how far the 
public interest will be promoted by substituting machinery, when it would not 
lessen the amount of animal power required for the purposes of production. 
From the great amount of ploughing necessary to the growth of a’cotton crop, 
there is no country in the world which employs so much of animal power, in 
proportion to the weight of the staple product, as in our cotton growing states. 
In the growth of cotton, ploughing is continually needed from January and 
February, when the land is broken up, to August, when the crop is laid by, and 
the fruit begins to open; on an average, a horse or mule is employed for every 
eight bales of cotton, or ton and a half of product. In grain and grass grow- 
ing countries, a farmer puts in thirty acres of wheat, with one horse, which 
yields from fifteen to twenty bushels to the acre, or 36,000 Ibs., about fifteen 
tons of product to the horse. The article of hay will greatly exceed this, and 
probably reach forty tons of product to the horse. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
1.—ESTIMATES OF COTTON CROPS—1850-’51. 


We have two of these before us; the first made on the 8th of March, as fol- 
lows: 


Received at all the ports to date, as per price current............ 1,693,185 
Received, and now at interior towns, viz. : 

Augusta and Hamburg, Feb. 1, 1851.......--... Be ee oo 0e 65,558 
Columbus, Ga., Feb. 22, 1851.........- ..-2 ee ob sccoe 37,741 

Macon, Ga.! March 4, 1851 .... cose cowc cece cctess --- 17,780 
Montgomery, Ala., March 1, 1851.......--.---+-.----- 16,759 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 18, 13851........-.--.---- éeeuse 20,000 


Columbia, 8.C., Feb. 1, 1851....2. 22... ee--neasecee- 5,000— 142,838 


Total received and on hand...... «.secess cece «oeee- nee - 1,836,023 
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Brought forward... c0csuncecesnnnecasecce ose sacce eeeee 1,836,023 
Estimated amount to come from sundry places: 
Yazoo River and tributaries. ..0<- codons cncecs 0000 cctee 20,000 
Vicinity of Memphis and Hatchie River............... 15,000 
Tennessee River and Nashville ..............-...----. 40,000 
Arkansas and White Rivers...... Dae éhn ain Kempen deh 4,000 
Red and Ouachita Rivers...... init theeudeerachncen 4 15,000 
Scattering, from Mississippi River ................ peocs 16,000 
TD. dc snnnce onus een means 5 « bens bookie - 20,000 
Tembigbee, Warrior, and Alabama Rivers..........-... 40,000 
Interior of Georgia.........-.-.0--- eeccee + ss eccece «es 50,000 
Interior of South Carolina... .... 2.22. see--- ceecee ---. 50,000 
Flavilt. .cnds cscs ceudebionads cimean pusee cee owe catamne 40,000— 309,000 


Estimate of whole crop of 1850-51..........--....----- 2,145,023 
But there is to be deducted from this amount, cotton to be bought 
at Memphis for manufacturing atthe West—Pittsburgh, Wheel- 


ing, Wellsburg, and Cannelton....... MES « cocccces - 25,000 
Deduct 5 per cent. for short weight................-.-- 106,000 
Deduct for trash, motes, and unmerchantable cotton...... 20,000— 151,000 


Leaving for the crop only......s...----.+---+-+-+-+--- 1,994,023 

The second is made in tbe circular of Talcott and Bro., of New-York, on the 
1st of April. 

We submit for perusal the estimates of atx the factors at New-Orleans, 
made 14th inst, of the receipts at that port. These confirm the estimate we ad- 
vised Noy. 5th, per the “ Asia;” but our estimates for Mobile and the Atlantic 
states, May each be exceeded 25,000 bales ; in which case the result would be 
as follows : 


INOWTIOERS. « c ccc cccncs conan iisshtien snctheedtdne 900,000 
Be denccnece soheneene ee AE oe PR 425,000 
Atlantic States............ iia 6édbavesebphatssaneee 675,900 
TEN c.cidakbeweh Wied SEMEhopcces peconcbune tboube 170,00 
FR. cn cdinwede 4c0s SAS nabs comedce 2064408808 06 35,000 


eS Serer erm Ak 

Messrs. Talcott base their New-Orleans estimate upon the calculations of the 
following leading cotton merchants and factors of the city, who vary from 825 to 
900,000, but in general fix upon 900,000. 

Cleveland, Bros. & Co., Lowe & Pattison, Ward & Jonas, R. J. Ward, R. Yeat- 
man & Co., Bonner & Smith, Anderson & Metcalfe, G. T. Steever, Buchannon, 
Carroll & Co., Buckner & Stanton, 8. O. Nelson & Co., Washingtun, Jackson & 
Co., J. B. Planche & Co., Thornbiil & MclIlhenny, Frierson & Fowler, McLe- 
more, Currin & Co., Nalle, Cox & Co, Payne & Harrison, Robbins, Arrington & 
Co., Juarey & Co., A. J. Wright & Co., Cammack & Squires, Bulkley & Holt, 
Cherry, Henderson & Co., Wyche & Hammet, McDowell, Mills & Co., P. A. 
Owen & Co., J. P. Donald & Co., Hewitt, Norton & Co., Jos Lallande, J. H. 
Moore, Gray & Campbell, Rugeley, Rochelle & Blair, R. H. Frazer & Co., Hill, 
McLean & Co. H. R. W. Hill, A. Miltenberger & Co., J. B. Byrne & Co, Watt 
& De Sauls, G. Burke & Co., Bradley, Wilson & Co., Richard Beck, Robson & 
Allen, H. Kendall, Carter & Co., Cummings, Stewart & Co, McGregor & Allo- 
way, M. D. Cooper & Co., Bogart & Foley, John G. Cocks & Co., Fellows & Co., 
Swiney. Green & Co. Geo. M. Pinckard & Co. Pickett, Perkins & Co., M. Green- 
wood & Co., Oukley & Hawkins, Maunsel, White & Co., Wright, Williams & 
Co., J. M. Bell & Conway, M‘Ree & Coffman, Moon, Titus & Co., R. Nugent & 
Co., Williams, Phillips & Co., T. Henderson & Peale, Fearn, Donegan & Co, 
A. Miltenberger, McMahon & Pearsall, John Williams, B. Elder, Bros, & Co., 
J.C. Ricks & Co., D, Mitchell & Oo., George Connelly, H. Frellsen & Co, 


2—THE EARLY DAYS OF COTTON GROWING IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 


Our informant, a reverend gentleman, who came to Mississippi in 1816, says: 
“ At that time, both green and black seed were grown, the latter being mach 
the more prulific and yielding the best fibre, the staple being fine and prettylong, 
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about three-fourths of an inch. Cotton was subject to no casualties.” (The rot 
had not yet become general, and the worm appeared only partially, and at rare 
intervals.) Ail grew more than they could pick. He has seen the hands still 
picking in one part of the field in the spring, whilst other-hands in the same 
field were ploughing and planting. The stocks pulled up and piled for burning. 
even as late as April, looked like banks of snow. Many Indian women were 
employed every fall to pick, were paid $1 per 100 pounds of seed cotton, in cash 
or goods, and provisions and whiskey. They did not pick near so much as the 
negroes, but very clean.’ These were Choctaws. ‘A smooth iron crowbar was 
used for packing bags of cotten, the bag made of Kentucky bagging, was suspended 
under a hole in the floor of, the lint room; the cotton, in wads, was handed down 
to a negro who was inside the bag, who tramped and rammed it down withthe 
crowbar, whilst another kept the outside of the bag pretty well wetted, to pre- 
veut the cotton springing again.” Some used a lever press worked by hand, such 
as is still used for many purposes. A venerable lady resident in this village, and 
who came to this part of the South-west in 1773, says, that not only these lever, 
but screw presses were in u8@ for baling cotton, as early as 1794. The bales or 
bags, whether packed by press or Rand, weighed about three to the 1,000 pounds, 
or 333 pounds each. 

We come now to an era in cottom growing almost as important as that of the 
invention of the saw gin—that of the introduction of the Mexican or Petit Gulf 
seed, so called from having first attraeted public attention, and from seed having 
been disseminated from Petit Gulf or Rodney. It is extremely difficult to arrive 
at a precise conclusion as to the “ when and fl whom” introducéd. 

One account related to us says, that Mexican seed was introduced about the 
year 1824, A Mr. Lewellyn Price, then a planter io the Gulf Hills, in Claiborne 
County, near where Oakland College stands, has the credit of first growing it to 
any extent. Weare told that he did not know where he got the first seed, unless 
it was from an old gentleman,a musician and dancing master, who was long 
well known all ever the country, privileged in every house, “ even to kissing all 
the girls on his arrival and departure.” He was a Frenchman or Italian, named 
Brisnoe. He was in the habit of carrying about with him, and distributing, from 
one part of the country to another, seeds and cuttings of various kinds ; and from 
him, Mr. Price thinks, he first got three or four seeds of this variety of cotton. 
Brisnoe was supposed to have gotten them from a Walter Burlin—this, however, 
as we shall show, is disputed. Price grew the few seeds he got, carefully saving 
it until he had enough to plant five acres, which, he did on a small burn, or 
clearing in the woods off by itself. The plant was similar to the Gulf seec cotton, 
of the present day, but boles larger, staple coarser, and the cotton fell out of the 
boles greatly. My informant, a very intelligent and observant old gentleman, who 
then resided near to Price, says he thinks that if the seed had been received at 
that time, in quantity sufficient to plant a crop, it would not have been grown; 
as it grew rank, with few boles, and the cotton fel] ont, so that it was impossible 
to pick anything of acrop. But a few seeds having only been received at first, 
it had time to be acclimated and undergo considerable change for the better, in 
these respects, before it went into anything like general cultivation. T: A. 


3.—EAST INDIA COTTON, 


The restless engerness with which the people and government of Great Britain 
look to the establishmeuit of rivals to the cotton producing states of this Union, is 
not understood by those who are not led to inspect the occasional publications in 
that country. 

In a late article of Black wood, after insisting on the power of one extremity of 
their empire to supply fully the materials for the most economical industry of the 
other, the following paragraph is quoted fromthe Times, January, 1851: 

“ At present, the native consumption of cotton in India is estimated at from 
1000,000,000 to 3000,000,000 Ibs. In this state of things, the rough production 
that suits the home market will, of course, only be carried on, while, if sufficient 
means of conveyance existed to render the cotton that isnow grown in the inte- 
rior at 14d per pound, remunerative, for export, increaséd care in its preparation 
would be manifested, as was the case in the United States, just in proportion to 
the increased reward that would result. in developing these views, Mr. Chap- 

45 VOL. IL. 
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man undertakes to demonstrate, by well arranged facts and tables, that the expert 
of cotton from India to England has risen exactly as the difficulties or expense of 
its trausmission have been diminished, and also that costs and impediments still 
remain which are sufficient to account for the smallness of the quantity we con- 
tinue to receive.” 

In this connexion, it will be remembered that British capital has been applied 
to rail-roads from Bombay into the interior, and that these are in course of con- 
struction. 

From Holt’s Reports, for January, 1851, it appears that the importation of 
East India cotton into England, 


In 1849, was..occe acces cocvcvicvccces ces ap eeuenonsne 106,967 
Tm 1850 .. 2200 ccce cnccce coccensstesegeses candan Geen aeen 
Increase last year.......--. Sees coc ccs sence «s---- 84,434 bales. 


4—COTTON FROM MISSISSIPPI, IN CHARLESTON. 


We have had sent us the samples of five bales of Mississippi cotton sold in this 
market yesterday at 12 cents per pound. Thisis the first cotton from that state 
that has been sent to this market for sale, and is a portion of the crop of William 
D. Hollowel, Esq., of Huntsville, Ala., who plants in Mississippi, and through 
the enterprise of that gentleman, was brought up the Mississippi River to Memphis, 
thence to the Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, around the Shoals by the 
Tuscumbia Raijroad, and again by the Tennessee River to Chattanooga. The 
quality of the cotton is beautiful, and it was purchased by a Liverpool Deter at 
what may be considered an extra price for the day. Mr. Hollowel, we under- 
stand, sent also the first bales of cotton that came to this market from North Ala- 
bama, and has, therefore, twice earned the reputation of a pioneer in our new 
and rapidly increasing trade with the South-west.—Mercury. 


5—TEA PLANTINGIN THE UNITED STATES. 


Messrs. Editors.—The planting of foreign tea nuts, in this country, I find, both 
from reason and experience, cannvut, with safety, be assimilated to the planting of 
the same nut jn China. To preserve the nut from perishing in transportation, it 
is necessary that it should be thoroughly dried, and the kernel is of consequence 
considerably contracted and hard. In China it is planted so soon as gathered 
from the shrub, about November, in its natural fresh and green state, and therefore 
is in a condition for early vegetation, and the loss from decay in the ground is 
materially diminished. It re¢eives the heat and moisture aa , buta 
dry nut planted in our cold winter soil requires 4 combination of the same elements 
of heat and moisture to give effect to vegetation, aud therefore has new difficulties 
with which to contend, If planted in the autumn or winter it remains a long 
time in the cold earth under the influence of one element only, that of moisture, 
and consequently is liable to perish for want of heat. I have experienced this in 
every instance when I haye planted at the usual time of planting in China. The 
last season [ did not begin to plant until the first week in June to any extent. 
The thermometer then indicated 66 to 74 degrees of heat, and by the middle of 
the month was as high as 70 to 84 degrees. Heat continued to mcrease, and in 
July ranged from 79 to 84 degrees—in August, up to 76 to 90 degrees. 

In September, asmall number of nuts, when I least expected them, germinated, 
and the plants are now im a thriving, healthy condition. The remainder of the 
nuts, and those planted at a subsequent period, still remain in the ground, and 
cannot be expected to germinate until warmed into vitality by increasing heat. 

It is obvious that where we have most failed, is not because the nuts were 
unsound, though it will necessarily occasion a failure, but because the nuts were 
destroyed by the cold earth in the absence of a sufficiently high and continued 
temperature. 

To approximate as nearly as possible to the most suitable time for planting, I 
have continned to plant every month afew nyts, and shall continue to plant until 
June. which will give mean experimentof twelve months. In that way I hope 
to show, by actual experiment, the season of the year, under ordinary circum- 
stances of variation of seasons, when the largest expectations of successful planting 
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may be indulged. At present I am in favor of late planting, but the final result 
of successive plantings may lead to a different conclusion. It is a nice and im- 
portant point, and requires that the facts should be amply testified by experi- 
ments. As facts devolve the evidence sought, communication will be made for 
the information of the public 

I have had other nuts lie in the ground twelve months, and then break into fiue 
and vigorous plants. I have a greater euriosity to learn how long a sound tea nut 
may lie in the ground before it germinates or perishes, than I have to know how 
soon the plant may be realized. Junius Smirn, LL. D. 

Golden Grove Tea Plantation, 8. Carolina. 


T'o the Editors of The Southern Patriot : 

GxenTLemes,—Some of your subscribers may feel an interest in the progress of 
tea cultivation. I have removed, from the village of Greenville to this place, the 
whole of the tea plants set out two years ago in my one acre experimental tea 
garden in the village, and last week transferred them to my plantation. They now 
constitute a part of the Golden Grove Tea Plantation, in conjunction with those 
plants received from China in June last, and a few seedling plants from nuts plant- 
ed 15th June last, which germinated in September, and are now small, but healthy 
plants. All the plants from the village stood the snows of January, and the frosts 
and storms of winter, without the slightest covering or protection, in perfect se- 
curity, without a single loss, affording conclusive evidence of their natural hardi- 
ness and strength. 

I cannot but express my gratification at seeing every one of the plants lifted, 
especially as it was the first opportunity I have had of seeing the roots of the 
plant now of Carolina growth. The main roots are fine and-large, the collaterals 
of a corresponding strength and beauty, shooting out fibrous radicals in great 
abundance, in every direction. They have all grown remarkably well during 
the last summer, and I trust the whole will constitute the nucleus of extensive tea 
plantations in the United States. Your obedient servant, 

Jusivus Smits. 


6—HORSES AND MULES. 


“« Soil of the South.”"—As a Southern man, I am proud to see the growing indi- 
cations of increasing interest in the agricultural department, and hail with delight 
the first issue of ‘ The Soil of the South,’ as a co-worker inthis good cause. Let.every 
planter bid it welcome, and come up to its aid with long lists of subscribers, and 
contributions, (homely though they be,) for its columns, and we shall soon see 
its potency for good, when the planters in all the region round about shal! send 
up their plans, their thoughts, their modes of culture, their success and their fail- 
ures, their methods of raising stock, and also the long list of nameless things per- 
taining to plantation interests. I am pleased to see in your first issue such a 
variety of interesting matter; but as no one seems to have thought of raising hor- 
ses and mules, I will, by way of beginning, bring this subject to yours and your 
readers’ notice, by offering a few thoughts, especially in reference to the latter. 
A stranger to our country would think, from the large droves which are seen all 
over our state throughout the fall and winter, that there must surely be some law 
or prohibition against the raising of mule colts in our southern climate, and would, 
doubtless, be surprised when be learned that there was neither ; but that Ken- 
tucky nor Tennessee could produce finer than Georgia or Alabama, if we would 
but try. 

My purpose is to see if we cannot be induced to try. Now that we have plenty 
of open land, affording opportunity for sowing large quantities of small grain, 
and having much for pasturage, most men would be astonished to know at how 
little expense one, two or half a dozen mule colts might be raised. The plan is 
to have some good strong square built mares; use them for plowing in making 
the crop; this service would end generally in July—and when they have rested 
and recruited some six weeks, they will be in fine order, About the middle of 
September commence the season, and continue, if need be, till the first of Novem- 
ber. Their colts will then be dropped from the middle of August to the middle 
of September, and by a little pains-taking in the preparation of lots for green 
winter and spring pasturage, the colts will be quite large enough to wean in 
good time for the spring plowing. By that time, on most plantations raising the 
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usual quantity of oats, the colts may be tarned upon these fields, and with very 
little feeding and plenty of salt, they will not only grow, but by the time the oats 
are beginning to turn, they will be fat and sleek; and by this process of pasturage, 
with a little care and feeding in that part of the winter when you have no pea 
fields for them to ran on, you will at the end of three short years have a well 
grown young mule, ready to go into your plow, and your hundred dollars in 
your pocket. Mark that! There lies the difference. Andif southern men would 
mark a few more things which would bear marking, they would find that the sun 
has never shone upon any land, which has so many of the resources of indepen- 
dence as ours. But, Messrs. Editors, as I sat out rather to congratulate and en- 
courage you in your new enterprise, than to write an article, I will desist for the 
present, hoping that your subcriptions may be increased a hundred fold, and 
that your usefulness may be commensurate with your largest deserves. 
(Blue Lick Alabama.) 


7.—MULES. 


There is probably no branch of our economy that we act more unwisely in, 
than that pertaining to stock, and es — 80 with regard to mules. The price 
they vate at the past winter, should surely open our eyes to the improvident 
course we are pursuing. Good mules rated at $100 to $125, and not dull of sale 
at that! Now, [ take upon me to say, thateven if cotton is at 12 cents per pound, 
it is easier to raise a good mule than to make $125, or even $100 by raising cot- 
ton. Inthe mode of farming, to accomplish the different ends, there is also a 
vast difference. He who raises grain and grass will save, and, if judicious, im- 
prove his land, and from pasture, hay, stubble and like means, may almost with- 
out missing what he feeds, supply himself with mules and horses, and as before 
said, if judicious, improve his lands; but he who raises a full crop of cotton can- 
not possibly keep his lands from wearing out. They mast of necessity lose 
their fertility. If amy one ever harbored the absurdity of supposing that he 
could forever take from a tract of Mand, however good, year after year, a good 
crop and return nothing to it, a few years of Alabama and Mississippi corn and 
cotton planting would convince him, if he observed only a little with one eye, 
that the idea was a fallacy. But still, however apparent the thing is, we go on 
from year to year cropping our bare fields, exposing them to the scorching sun 
and the washing shower, ever taking from them and returning nothing, and from 
season to seacon buying instead of raising mules. 

, (Alabama Planter.) 


8—FRUIT CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


In the Farmer and Planter we find a report of the committee on fruits recently 
read before the Pendleton (8. C.) Farmers’ Association. In a preliminary way, 
the committee remarks that the present practice of raising a crop amongst fruit 
trees, and running the ploughs to the very trunk of the trees, we consider highly 
injurious. First, the roots are cut more or less, and thus they are injured ; and 
then, the crop exhausts the land, and takes that nourishment from the trees, 
which they so much need, in almost every case; for wherever we meet with an 
orchard, we find that a field which was worn out, has been selected for that pur- 
pose. It is impossible for poor land to produce trees and cotton, corn, or some 
other crop. If your orehard is to be planted, give your trees nearly double the 
distance you would otherwise ; manure them well—which should be done under 
any circumstances if the land is poor—and be careful not to plant so near the 
trees as to affect the roots with the plough. We would recommend the following 
mode of culture for fruit)trees: In planting them, let the holes be circular, four 
feet diameter, and two feet deep, and when the trees are placed therein, fill 
around them with goodearth. After high winds, notice whether the ground has 
been loosened from around the trees, and trample it back ; if this is not attended 
to, they are apt to die, as the air gets to the roots. All weeds and grass should 
be prevented from growing around them, and in manuring, let it be a top dress- 
ing. After the trees have grown sufficiently large to bear, they will shade the 
ground, and of themselves check any growth around them. We consider hogs 
more useful in an orchard,-in fruit season, than the plough or hoe, they consume 
all that drops, and thereby destroy a vast uumber of insects, which are generated 
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in decayed fruit. There is a great error existing in crowding orchards—we will 
notice the distance necessary for the different trees as we speak of them 

The following is given as the mode of propagating the different kinds of fruit 
trees: 

Ist. Tae Cuzrry.—This fruit receives no attention in this section of country, 
for reason, we know not how good the choice varieties are. The Morello, which 
is grown here, is indeed unworthy of attention ; but the finer sorts, which are 
cultivated in the northern states, are far superior fruit, and should be introduced 
amongst us. Indeed, there are some of the Heart cherries growing on a farm in 
this neighborhood. These kinds, if raised from the seed, will grow large and 
make shade trees, but if budded onthe Morello, will make a dwarfish tree. For 
rearing trees, we would recommend planting the seed of the Morello and budd- 
ing on them. If planted in an orchard, let the trees be twenty feet apart. This 
fruit is liable to the depredatious of the Curculio, and the tree to the knots, both 
of which must be treated as recommended in noticing the pium. 

Pium.—This fruit is well known among us, that is, the common kind. While 
we would recommend the eultivating of these for the use of hogs, we would es- 
pecially the fine sorts for the table, of which there are now growing in this 
neighborhood about twenty. These fine kinds will do well if grafted on the 
common, and when sufficiently large, set them out in the orchard twenty feet 
apart. This fruit has a destructive enemy in the Curculio, which punctures the 
fruit a few weeks after the blossoms drop, and deposites its eggs, seldom 
more than one in each plum; in courseof time the egg becomes a white grub, 
which eats its way to the stone, and as soon as it reaches it, the fruit falls. The 
grab then soon finds its way into the ground, and there remains until spring, 
when it again comes forth in the form of the Curculio, to deal destruction. Hay- 
ing so formidable an enemy to contend with in the cultivation of this most de- 
licious fruit, we must bring to your notice, some mode or modes of remedy. We 
would recommend covering the ground, around the tree as far as the limbs ex- 
tend, with clay, that it may form a hard surface, and thus prevent the grub from 
penetrating into the ground. If this is not suecessful, sprinkle fine salt over the 
ground as far as the limbs shall extend. Should it be dissolved before fruit has 
fallen, apply more, it is destructive to the grub, This remedy is highly recom- 
mended by those who have tried it. The Curenlio, when they make their ap- 
pearance, can be caught by spreading sheets under the trees, and giving the trunks 
of the trees some taps, which will cause them to fall, they can then be gathered 
up and burned. Hang bottles about the trees with sweetened water, and they 
will go into them and be so caught. The plum is also subject to disease termed 
the knots or black gum; if allowed to spread, it will destroy the tree. We there- 
fore recommend what is considered the most effectual remedy: take off the limb 
affected, and burn it, which will destroy any insect that may be the cause of it. 
If this treatment does not seem to arrest it, root up the tree and burn. 

Tue Peacu.—This much esteemed fruit, though cultivated in large quantities 
amongst us, yet, the qualities are mostly inferior. There are many choice kinds 
in this neighborhood, and they should be generally propagated. In rearing this 
fruit, plant the nuts of healthy trees in the fall, and im the following summer, 
about the month of August or September, if the plants be large enough, bud on 
the kind desired, and in the succeeding spring the buds will put out and form a 
good head, and can be set out in the orchard in the fall—let them be twenty feet 
apart. 

The peach tree is liable to a disease called the “ yellows,” which a due atten- 
tion to pruning, thus checking too luxuriant a growth, seems, in a measure, to 
prevent, and ii, at the same time, forms a prettier tree, and enables it better to sup- 
port its fruit. We say pruning, we mean shortening the limbs, and making it 
form a bushy head. The yellows can be known by the tree gradually perisbing, 
and as it is incurable, root up the victim and burn it, and Jet no tree be planted in 
the same spot for some years; it is considered contagious. The peach is also 
liable to be injured by the Borer, a worm which cuts around the tree, under the 
bark, just below the surface of the ground ; by removing the earth from around 
the trunk and cutting away the bark that has become loose by the depredations 
of the Borer, it can be found. But the most effectual remedy is the preventive : 
in the month of April, put about a peck of ashes aroand the tree, and let it re- 


’ 
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main so until fall—it will prevent the moth from depositing its eggs ; and after the 
season is past, spread it over the ground—no better manure—this ought to be re- 
peated annually. 

Tue Pear.—This luscious fruit, we notice with few exceptions, is not cultiva- 
ted in this vicinity. We cannot refrain from recommending it to the particular 
attention ofall lovers of fruit. A taste of the summer Bergamot, Bartlett, Seckel, 
or Doyenne, we are sure would be the strongest recommendation to their cul- 
ture, but there are many others as fine as these: We doubt not, many persons 
who have never eaten any other kind of this fruit, than the common of this coun- 
try, will be surprised to hear, that there js now in cultivation, in this neighborhood, 
fifty different sorts of the choicest. The culture of this fruit consists in planting 
the seeds, and when the young plants have attained a sufficient growth, bud on 
them the varieties which you may desire, and as they grow to the height of 
about seven feet, set them out in the orchard thirty feet apart. If pear seed can- 
not be obtained, the apple can be used, in which case, grafting must be adopted 
instead of budding, and it ought to be done as near the surface of the ground as 
possible, as by so doing, in setting out the young tree, the ugly wound can be 
hid. By being so planted, the pear will put out roots for itself, which we con- 
sider an advantage. Budding the peer on the apple will not do, as the former 
will outgrow the latter. This fruit is liable to two diseases, termed the worm 
blight, and the frozen sap or fire blight ; the former is where a worm cuts around 
a limb, and thereby stops the flowing of the sap, and causes it to wither and die ; 
when this is the case, cut off the part so affected a few inches below an@urn it. 
The latter is caused by the tree takinga fresh growth late in the summet, and is 
overtaken in this state by frost, which does the damage, though the sap will flow 
up, as usual, in the spring, and cause the shovts to put forth, yet in its reverting to 
pass through the woody part, itmeets with this frozen sap in the form of a gummy 
substance, which obstructs it, and the result is, the part so affected dies. The 
saw must be used under this circumstance as in the former disease. After taking 
off the limb, the wood will have a dark appearance if it is the fire-blight, and you 
must then continue cutting off until it looks healthy ; otherwise, the entire tree 
will become affected by it and die. There is a small insect which, at times, eats 
the leaves; it does not seem to injure the trees ; they can be destroyed by sprink- 
ling water with tobacco juice on them. 

Tuz Apprxe.—This is a universal favorite, and well deserves to be so, for it is 
the most hardy of all the fruit trees, bears more regularly, and can be enjoyed 
both summer and winter. To cultivate the apple, plant the seed in the fall, in a 
rich bed, and when the young plants are about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
set them out in the nursery in rows, and as they get to be about a half aninch in 
diameter, graft or bud. In planting the trees in an orchard, let them be dis- 
tanced thirty feet apart. The apple is liable to the depredations of several in- 
sects. One girdles the trunk of the tree as the grub does the peach, and the same 
treatment must be resorted to as with the peach. The other enemies to this fruit 
do their injury by feeding on the leaves; they must be destroyed. As the moth, 
which produces these worms, flies at night, they might be destroyed by making 
fires about the orchard at that season. There is very little pruning necessary, 
only thin out such limbs as cross each other. There are upwards of two hundred 
different apples, of which there are forty of the choicest in cultivation in this sec- 
tion of country. We are of opinion that this fruit cannot be brought to as great 
perfection here, as further nérth of us, yet they will do well enough to encourage 
its culture. 


9—IMPORTANCE OF GROWING FRUIT IN THE SOUTH. 


Few persons, perhaps, are aware of the profit that may be made from the cul- 
tivation of fruit at the South, especially those of apples and pears, which will bear 
transportation some distance to market without injury to them. An acre of 
ground will contain sixty-four apple trees, with ample room between, and each 
tree will.yield at least five bushels of apples, when six or seven years old, aud 
more as they grow older; sixty-four trees will then yield 320 bushels of apples per 
year, which will always bring at least one dollar per bushel, in Middle and Lower 
Georgia, and more than half the time $1,50 per bushel. The ground, in the mean 
time, if well manured and cultivated, will pay all the cost of taking the fruit to 
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market. Thus we see that $300, at a very moderate estimate, can be made an- 
nually from an acre of ground, in the form of clear profit, and a ready market al- 
waysfound. The cultivation of pears will yield a a still better income ; the trees 
are somewhat slower in coming into bearing than apples, say ten years, if grafted 
on the pear stock, but if grafted upon the quince, much sooner than apps say 
three to four years. If grafted upon pear stocks, when grown, the yield is enor- 
mous; a tree will frequently bear from 20 to 60 bushels per year. These, if of 
the best and most desirable kinds, will bring in market from three to five dollars 
per bushel. Pears worked or grafted upon quince stocks, are beautiful dwarf 
trees, from five to eight feet high, and consequently cannot produce a large amount 
of fruit on each tree, but being dwarf¥ in size,a great number can be planted 
upon an acre of ground; say 400 trees to an acre. Now, should each tree pro- 
duce but half a bushel each year, we will have 200 bushels, which, at two dollars 
aud a half per bushel, will amount to five hundred dollars,—a neat sum from 
one acre of ground. The foregoing calculations are very moderate, and in most 
cases, will be found below the usual quantity and amount. 

Little or no attention has heretofore been paid by Southern planters, to the se- 
lection of good fruit or its cultivation, until within a year or two past. I am glad 
to perceive that they are beginning to pay some attention to the subject, and that 
it costs no more to raise good fruit than poor, barring afew cents a-piece for the 
purchase of trees. 

The whole of Georgia, commencing at Greene County, west and north, to the 
state line, will produce apples, pears, and several other fruits of a choice charac- 
ter. Many will doubtless say that the market would soon be stocked, if they 
were to embark in the enterprise. Notso. It has been found at the north that 
the consumption at least keeps pace with the increased production; so it would 
be here. If ten times the quantity were grown that now is, it would be con- 
sumed as readily as the present amount ; and besides, we could drive northern fruit 
from our market at their own prices. I haye no data at hand to show the amount 
paid to the north each year for fruit, but have no doubt it is very large, all of 
which might, with but trifling effort and cost, be kept at home. This is the way 
to perpetuate the Union; become independent of the North, and she will soon 
find it to her interest to abstain from intermeddling with our institutions, and 
rights, and will find in the end that a reciprocity of trade is as necessary for her 
as for us. 

Every planter and farmer should have an orchard of apple and pear trees, to 
say nothing of other fruits. His negroes and stock, if nothing else, will reap a 
benefit that will more than pay the cost each year, to say nothing of the pleasure 
of enjoying a free use of it in our families. Boththe before-mentioned fruits suc- 
ceeded well here, as I have proved by experiment and practice, if the proper 
varieties of them are selected for cultivation. A large proportion of the trees of- 
fered by northern nurserymen, with grand and long-sounding names, are worthless 
both there and here; but there are some forty or fifty kinds of apples, and many 
pears, that are valuable and worth cultivating, and not more. There are also a 
very few varieties of southern growth, also, which will pay well for the tronble 
of cultivation: not more than four or five kinds of apples; and of pears, I do not 
know of any worth the room the trees will occupy. Every owner and occupant 
of an acre of ground should have at least a dozen of choice dwarf pear trees in 
his garden, as they occupy so little room, and pay so well for that little room ; and 
could they but taste a Dutchess D’Angouleme or Bartlett pear, when grown in 
perfection, I doubt not they would before another i= elapsed, be found there. 
Not one person in a hundred, in Georgia, ever tasted a good, melting, juicy pear, 
nor can they imagine how luscious a fruit it is, until they do. 


10—THE COW PEA. 


Many words and more dollars have been fruitlessly expended, in the effort to 
introduce the varieties of clover into use at the South. The planters seem now 
to be very generally satisfied that none of the varieties in common use at the 
North can be successfully introduced into our fields. But while this is a fact, we 
do not think that we have any reason to despair of our ability to command a sub- 
stitute, which, at least, so far as its fertilizing properties are concerned, will prove 
equally as valuable, if not more so than the clover. This substitute has the me- 
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rit of universal and easy applicability to our soils, and will be found to possess in 
an eminent degree, all the virtues which we have in vain sought after in the 
clover: I mean the Cow Psa! The first thing of importance to us to ascertain 
is, whether the common cow pea contains the proper fertilizing properties for our 
ordinary crops, Upon analysis, it has been found that 100 parts of the ash of the 
Pea contains 349 parts of phosphoric acid; 40} parts of potash; 64 parts of lime ; 
54 parts of sulphuric acid ; 6} parts of magnesia. The vine of the pea affords 38 
parts of lime ; 174 parts of potash; 143 parts of carbonic acid ; 4} parts of phos- 
phoric acid ; silica 54; cdebule acid 54; magnesia 63, &c., these being the pro- 
minent elements. Upon an analysis of the cotton plant, we find that the lint is 
composed as follows: carbonate of pota#h 44} parts; phosphate of lime 254 
pa ts; carbonate of lime 9 parts; carbonate of magnesia 63 parts; silica 4 parts. 
The seed gives, phosphate of lime 614 parts; eohete of potassa 319 parts ; sul- 
phate of potassa 2} parts; silica 14. From which it a that the phos 

and the carbonic are the principal gases, and potash ond tina the principal bases, 
which enter into the composition of the cotton plant, and they must, therefore, 
constitute the prominent elements in all fertilizers designed for the cotton crop. 
The cow pea, we have seen, abounds most in phosporic and carbonic acids, and 
lime and potash as alkalis, just exactly the elements which we have seen, were 
required by the cotton plant. The first question, then, is the cow pea a good 
fertilizer? is settled affirmatively by positive analysis. 

The next point of inquiry is, as to the mode in which it should be used, and here 
there is likely to be some difference of opinion. Itis held by some, that the crop 
should be turned under; by others that it should be allowed to rot upon the 
ground. I believe in the latter plan. And, first, because it saves the labor of 
plowing in, which, to be done properly, should be done at the time when the 
cotton planter is most busil aahed the pea is plowed in at all, itshould be 
done when they are just fully matured, and before they begin to dry. 

But the second, and to my mind, the principal objection to plowing under the 
pea vine is, that the surface of the earthis thus too much exposed to the injurious 
action of the sun, which, in our hot climate, is very destructive to the fertilizing 
properties of the soil. I have no question, but that the pea crop would impart 
much more fertility to the soil, if tarmed uncer in its green stage, but so much of 
its beneficial effects would be counter-balanced by the unfriendly action of the 
san’s rays, that it would, upon the whole, be better, in the end, to turn the stock 
upon them, and let them cut and tear the vines to pieces, and about the first or 
fifteenth of January, after they have taken the rains, frosts and freezes of the win- 
ter, then turn them under. Trae, much of their fertilizing qualities would thus 
be lost, but, on the other hand, less damage is done by tnrning over the soil. In 
view of these difficulties, I am in favor of the plan of leaving the whole crop to 
rot upon the ground, and not turn it in at all. The plan which I should recom- 
mend, would be to select that pea which produces the most luxuriant vine, sow 
them broadcast about the first one, and then leave them to themselves. (B.) 


t11—COTTON CULTURE—TOPPING. 


Mr. Epiror: As the season for working cotton is approaching, every thing con- 
nected with that subject will be of immediate interest te your readers. I have, 
therefore, sent you herewith a scrap which I cut from a communication over the 
signature of BE. Jexxins, Choctaw co., Miss., which appeared in the Southern 
Cultivator, One object which I had in sending the article for publication, is to 
draw out some of your correspondents on the subject of topping cotton. My 
own observation is, that it is an operation requiring the most judicious attention 
to the circumstances of the crop. I have seen it done with great good, and, 
again, with great injury to the plant. 

Very respectfully, yours, Ucuee. 

“ T will now give you my mode of preparing land and cultivating cotton, which 
Ihave tried for several years. After pursuiug different plans, I have fallen back 
on the old one as the best. About the middle of January or Ist of February, J 
commenced throwing four furrows together with a tarning plow—rows, of 
course, laid off agreeable tothe strength of land ; about the last of March, I com- 
mence turning oat the middles, which makes the ridge complete, and new near- 


ly to the top; from the 5th to the 10th of April, I plant, by opening the ridges 
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with a very small scooter, covering with a wooden harrow, which leaves the 
whole ridge clean and clear of clods. About the time half tue seed make their 
appearance above ground, I put every hand to scraping it out with the hoes. I 
generally finish in ten days or two weeks at furthest. Meanwhile I work out 
my corn, and then return to my cotton with turning plows, and bar it off; 
follow with the hoes, chop through, leaving about two stalks in a place, and take 
all the grass from the drills, the plows covering up all in the middles. I then re- 
turn to my corn, and work it out. By this time my cotton is large enough to re- 
ceive dirt. I pat the mould to the cotton, and throw the dirt back, and plow 
out the middles, following the hoes; then it is very nearly to a stand, and cover 
up what grass there may be left in the drill by the plows. Thenceforward I 
manage itaccording to the season. If dry, I run sweeps until laid by; if wet, I 
endeayor to keep my ridges well up, with turning plows, so as to keep the wa- 
ter drained from the cotton. About the first day of August I top it, wet or dry, 
which I consider a great advantage, checking the growth of the stalk, causing the 
forms to stick better, and bolls to mature sooner.” 





DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 
t—POWER OF THE WESTIN REGARD TO COTTON MANUFACTORIES, 
We are indebted to the New-York Courier & Enquirer for the following most 
intelligent article: 


The leading exports of cotton goods from Great Britain, and during the year 
ending June 16th, 1846, were: 


Plain cottons..<s00 sacscntdnane Eiibesstncenes 6€3,771,123 yards. 
Printed and dyed cottons......... Ebacecce - -- 327,465,580 “ 
CO FOTN... oo cc coectsipach ane Td aawe spec 146,243,690 lbs. 
Cotten Geed. . .<«cihndnbasscasen ns ence ee 2,960,798 “ 


This is the most recent estimate before us, and is sufficiently near the present 
condition of this trade for the purpose of our argument. 

We have heretofore endeavored to show that, on the coal measures of the 
central west, there are peculiar facilities for the cleansing of our great staple, of 
from 10 to 14 per cent. waste, and for twisting it into yarns and plain fabrics for 
export as well as for home consumption. 

We have shown that nearness to the material gives us more than an equivalent 
to the cheap labor and capital of any district in Eurupe in the fabrication of these 
goods. Let us now advance one step further, and see what advantages we have 
in producing “ printed and dyed cottons.’””’ What natural forces have we to put 
in the equation against the natural and artificial forces abroad? As we are not 
familiar with this particular branch of business, and have very few of the detailed 
statistics relative to it, we can only advert to the leading facts. 

The great calico priuting district is in the county of Lancaster, England. The 
fitness of that district for the business is found in its coal for power and heat, and 
for giving the atmosphere of the rooms, where the processes are carried on, that 
precise humidity required for the combination and “ fixing” of the colors; in its 
ample supply of pure water for washing the goods, and for other purposes; in its 
facilities of communication with the seaport, and with the food districts east of 
the Cambrian Mountains ; and lastly, in its facilities of obtaining cotton, dyestuffs, 
and food from abroad, and of sending abroad the finished produce. : 

Now, on the banks of the Ohio, Wabash, Greene, Tradewater, and Saline 
Rivers, the water is as abundant and pure as that of the Mersey ; coals can be 
had at three shillings instead of seven shillings per ton, subsistence at less than one- 
half, cotton at over 25 per cent. less. 

The most important coloring substance used by the calico printer is madder. 
This grows on a calcareous soil, and perhaps in no part of the world can it be pro- 
duced in greater luxuriance and excellence, than in the central West. In one of 
Commissioner Ellsworth’s Reports, if we remember, the results of a field fof 
madder are given by some gentleman from Ohio—we think that the net profit 
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per acre, was stated to be over $200. The present price is about fifteen 
cents per lb., and our New-England print voll obtain their supply from 
abroad. Weld and woad, as we presume, could be grown on the Ohio as easily 
as in a Quercitron and sumac are abundant. ll the acids and alkalies 
can there be made with great cheapness, aud the dye woods of Honduras and 
Brazil are nearer the mouth of the Tennessee than to the mouth of the Mersey. 

From one of the sheets annually published at Lowell, that of 1847, we take the 
following statistics of the Merrimac Manufacturing Company: With a capital of 
$2,000,000, and 1773 operatives, this company makes weekly 253,000 yards of 
cloth, Nos. 22 to 40, and print 225,000 yards. The yearly consumption of an- 
thracite coal is 5,000 tons; of charcoal, 3,500 bushels; of wood, 200 cords; of 
starch, 100,000 lbs. ; of flour, 425 bbls.; and of oil, including lard oil, 11,000 
gallons. This company, according to the statement of Mr. A. A. Lawrence, in 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, has averaged 14 per cent. dividends for the last 
eleven years, and its stock is, we believe, regarded as one of the best investments 
in the country. 

Now the operations of this company are distant from almost every material that 
enters into printed cottons. The cotton comes via Mobile and New-Orleans, 
from the interior of Mississippi Valley. The coals are dug out of the mountains 
of Pennsylvania. The dye stuffs are imported from Europe and South America. 
The flour comes from the Lakes. The food of the 1700 operatives is, toa large ex- 
tent, transported from the grain fields of Michigan and the prairies of Illinois. 

Under all these disadvantages, the proprietors of this immense workshop are 
receiving large dividcads when competing with Manchester rivals and under a 
low tariff. We are told that the extensive print works of the Messrs. Dunnell’s 
at Pawtucket are equally profitable, and that the managers of both establishments 
consider themselves independent of government protection. 

The point at which we aim is this: If the Merrimac company can hold their 
own even in competition with print works in England, why cannot the capitalists 
and factors of this city establish print works directly on the coal and subsistence 
fields of the central West; within sight of the cotton fields, and where flour, and 
starch, and madder, &c., can be had without the expense of barrels; and with 
these prints, when the home market is supplied, send 327,4€5,580 yards to coun- 
tries now supplied by Great Britain, and get the control of the commodities for 
which these yards are exchanged. Let any one calculate the savings to be made 
on the materials enumerated, and he will not doubt but that, in the greater cheap- 
ness of these materials—to say nothing of cheaper subsistence and lighter taxes— 
we have far more than an equivalent to thecheaper capital and cheaper labor (if, 
indeed, either are cheaper) of England. Are these coal measures of the West 
too distant for our use? Practically, they are not further from New-York than 
the important waterfalls of New-England were from Boston until the last twenty- 
five years. It is now far easier to plant a colony of calico printers on the Ohio 
than it was to plant such a colony on the Merrimac twenty years ago, and New- 
York can now build up more manufacturing establishments on the Ohio, and in 
the next ten years, than Boston has built on the New-England waterfalls in the 
last thirty years. Boston, with the most praiseworthy shrewdness and energy, 
made herself the exponent and factor of the manufactures of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. Her present wealth and population show 
what can be done ou a barren soil, under a rigorous climate. Why should not 
New-York seize the advantages offered by a soil unsurpassed for fertility, and by 
minerals, aud materials, which, in the same abundance and convenience, cannot 
be found elsewhere. 

Some of our contemporaries have charged us with advocating the principles of 
free trade, or that the facts we have stated conclusively proved the absurdity of 
protective duties. It is said, that if in cheaper subsistence and materials we 
have an advantage over England of the entire cost of capital and labor, then 
wl \* should we ask protection against that capital and labor? Now, everybody 
knows that New-England even needs no protection in these coarse cotton fabrics, 
much less is protection needed by the South and West. We should be glad to see 
the duties on these coarse goods entirely removed, because they are inoperative, 
and because their existence is made use of abroad to show that the natural ad- 
vantages of which we boast, have no existence. But everybody ought to know 
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and ought to have the frankness to admit, that the present stability of our manu- 
facturers of coarse cottons, plain and printed, is owing to the protection thrown 
around them in the outset. Had there been no protection there would now be 
but little manufacturing skill on the seaboard, and the coal and subsistence dis- 
tricts of the interior would find it no easy thing to import machinery and skill 
from England. 

The tariff of 1846 bears hardly on the New-England cotton mills, because it 
has thrown too many of them on coarse work, end thereby glu:ted the market 
with coarse goods. Had the tariff of 1842 remained in force, we might now, per- 
haps, be as independent of England in making number 30 goods as we are in 
making number 10. The advocates of protection have always contended that the 
chief object of a high tariff was the cerleeting of onr domestic skill, the attraction 
of skill from abroad, the development of our natural advantages, and the use of 
such system, arrangements and economy, as would make us independent of foreign 
nations without government protection. If we have already obtained that result 
in the making of coarse cottons, why should we not continue the same policy in 
order to perfect ourselves im the making of finer fabrics. The South and West, 
now about to introduce matiufuctures on their most favorable sites, should re- 
member that skill and machinery have been brought within their reach by the 
protection thrown around the infant manufactures of the seaboard ; and the bene- 
fits that they are now receiving in machinery from the workshops of Lowell, 
Springfield, Taunton, Patterson, and elsewhere in this vicinity, are, perhaps, more 
than compensation for the higher prices they have occasionally paid our protec- 
ted manufacturers for cotton goods. 


2.—COTTON MANUPACTURES OF ENGLAND. 


It will be interesting in our country, and especially in the South, to examine 
the statistics of the English cotton manufactures, for the last three years, showing 
the value, kind of goods made, profits, etc. We must gather our experience 
from this q uarter. 


Estimate of difference in £’s of the sums accruing to the trade in cotton manu- 
factures, during the years 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850, to pay for the expenses of 
fuel, machinery, drugs for dyeing, printings bleaching, interest of capital, and 
every kind of wages, profits, &c., after deducting the actual cost of the raw ma- 
terial. 


1847—Ibs. 1848—lbs. 1849—lbs. 1850—Ibs. 
See Oo 401,385,038 591,595,083 626,710,160 584,000,000 
wane 5 peed 46,089,038 64,705,683 68,546,460 63,875,000 
Ce Spee ‘ 


Production of yarns...... .375,296,200 526,889,400 558,163,700 520,125,000 

















Disposed as follows: 

Exported in yarns and 3119 499954 131,674,230 153,761,000 123,977,000 
ODIs cin oo cts ee — eo 

Exported manufactured 
goods reduced into >191,969,597 204,852,157 267,981,935 231,956,430 
weight of yarn....... 

Consumed at home and 
not otherwise coumer § 63,004:40 190,363,013 136,420,765 164,191,570 
aS SS ae ae 








As above...........-.-. 375,296,200 526,889,400 558,163,700 520,125,000 
64 p. Ib. 41-16 p. th 4 11-12 p. lb. 7 29 p. Ib 
rs x £ & 


Average cost of cotton in? 19754109 10,014,000 12,838,850 17,574,000 
GGT FORT 600 ..nsecce 5 
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Declared value of exports as per published statements. 
£ 


£ z £ 
Of thread and yarns. ...... 7.882,000 5,957,000 7,129,000 6,820,700 
Manufactured goods...... 17,717,000 17,382,000 19,761,000 21,432,000 
Estimated in the same aie 
ortion as the declared ‘ oan ‘ 
i of the exported ( 7,863,000 21,537,000 13,412,000 20,227.600 
goods, plus 4.......... ) — 
Total value of production... ..33,462,000 44,876,000 40,302,000 48,480,300 


Deduct the cost of cotton as ; 10,754,100 10,014,000 12,838,350 17,57 4,000 








Pe ee viancans 








Same remaining w be “at 22,707,900 34,862,000 27,463,150 30,906,300 


tributed as above stated. 


Our table shows clearly what we have maintained for some time past, that our 
productions in 1850 have consisted in a greater measure than formerly of fine and 
finished goods, induced by a higher range of prices of the raw material. When the 
latter is plentiful, and therefore ch ap, we are able t6 produce low yarns, heavy do- 
mestics, and stout cloth generally, to advantage. When cotton, on the other hand, is 
high, or only comparatively so, we economise in every way, and bestow more 
labor upon it, in order to make the cost of the raw material less felt. We know 
from experience, that certain coarse articles are not made at all when cotton rises 
above 5d per pound. In 1848 we manufactured coffee and sugar bags of cotton, 
and double the quantity usually produced of stout domestic. In 1850 we aban- 
doned the spinning of the coarsest numbers. of mule and water, because they did 
not pay. Our table shows further, that we consumed about 42,000,000 pounds 
of cotton less last year, than the preceding one; but the country paid about 
4,700,000. stg. more for the smaller quantity in 1850, than for the larger one con- 
sumed in 1849. The surplus remaining in 1850, as enumerated at the head of our 
table, is 3,443,150/. more in that year than the previons ones, therefore less than 
the difference in the value of cotton ; but as stocks of cotton at lower prices than 
the average one of 1850 remained in the manufacturers’ hands at the beginning 
of the year, the actual difference has probably been much less. Our statement, 
which is made out with care, will, we hope, afford a correct comparison of the 
state of the cotton manufacturing trade, if a cycle of years be taken together, al- 
though it may not give an accurate indication of its condition in any one single 
year, from the above stated circumstances. 


3.—_SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS. 


The following letter is from Gen. C. T. James, a gentleman who has built as 
many cotton mills, and set in motion as large a number of cotton spindles, as 
any other man in England or America. His remarks ought to arrest the atten- 
tion of all parties at the South. Gen. James, the author of this communica- 
tion, was elected a few days since to the United States Senate, from the state 
of Rhode-Island. We published his biography last December. 


The letters and papers forwarded by you to my address, have all come to 
hand, and I have been much pleased by the perusal of their contents. In yours 
of December 24, 1850, you request of me such suggestions as will aid in ex- 
citing an interest in the subject of cotton manufactures at the South. I have 
been over the ground so many times, that it would be difficult for me to offer 
any suggestions that are new, or any that I have not made before ; and what I| 
can give you will be little more than repetitions, and most of which would oc- 
cur as readily to you as tome. One would suppose that the people, of them- 
selves, at the South, if men of only ordinary judgment and reflection, would 
readily discern the almost innumerable incentives to enter into the cotton 
manufacturing business. The Southern people purchase large quantities of 
cotton goods for their own use, on which they have to pay heavy profits to the 
Northern manufacturers, besides the cost of freight, commissions, &c., by which 
the North is enriched. Suppose they had to purchase their cotton at the 
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North, they ought even in that case to reserve the profits of manufacturing, and 
the wages of manufacturing labor to themselves, instead of transmitting them to 
the North, which so enormously swells the wealth of New-England. The North 
manufactures for herself and for the whole country, and purchases her cotton at 
the South. The South should do the same, even if her cotton were obtained at 
the North. But in this business she possesses a tremendous advantage, which 
she only has to use to monopolize the business. She has the cotton on the spot, 
the product of her own fields, and that cotton costs the Southern manufacturer 
less per pound, by about two cents, than it costs the manufacturer at the North ; 
and this saving alone, from the cost of the manufactured fabric at the Northern 
mill, will amount to at least six per cent. per annum on the capital of the mill, and 
which, added to the profits of Northern manufacturers, must, in my opinion, 
be much greater than the profits of the cotton field. Why Southern men, 
knowing these facts, and frequently discussing the subject of the increase of 
the wealth of the North, do not act voluntarily on the suggestions to which 
they give birth, it is diffienlt to conceive, unless apathy and a lack of energy 
and enterprise be the cause, The Southern people are very sensitive, and 
naturally so, on the subject of the rapidly-growing power and influence of the 
North. They are extremely restive under the result of that rapid growth, and 
though entirely aware of the cause, take no pains to keep up in the race. Does 
the South expect that the people of the North will keep looking back over their 
shoulders to mark the tardy progress of the South, and so regulate their own 
pace as to just prevent their heels from being trodden on by those in the rear? 
If so, her expectations are very unreasonable, and will never be realized. The 
race is open to all; and the South has the ability, and only lacks the industry 
and energy, to come out ahead. The power and influence of the North are the 
legitimate fruits of her intelligence, her population, and her wealth. These 
are constantly enhanced by her commercial and manufacturing operations, of 
which the South is nearly or comparatively destitute. Mechanical and manu- 
facturing labor is always worth in market at least 30 to 50 per cent. more than 
agricultural labor ; of course, in proportion to the amount of the former em- 
ployed in proportion to the latter, wealth is so much the more rapidly increased. 
And how stands the case? Almost the entire labor of the South is employed 
in agricultural pursuits, while, to supply the demand, in a very great measure, 
for almost every manufactured article of every description, they are dependent 
on the North. Is other words, the Southern planter barters with the North 
the labor of three or four agricultural hands for that of twe, at the most three, 
mechanics or manufacturing operatives. Is it then to be wondered at, that the 
South does not keep pace with the North ? 

And how shall she remove this discrepaney, and abate the evil! Not by 
fretting and scolding. These will never advance her a single inch, nor result 
in a single benefit. If she will accelerate her pace, and keep sway with the 
North, and achieve and maintain the relative power and influence she truly de- 
serves, she must do as the North does. She must cease to purchase from 
abroad every manufactured article she wants, from a steam engine to a penny 
whistle, and make them for herself; and, if need be, for others. There is no 
branch of business, especially at this moment, that is more worthy of her at- 
tention than the manufacture of cotton; there is none in which she can so 
readily engage, none more profitable. There is no one, to her, one-half as im- 
portant ; no one that would so rapidly increase her wealth and population, and 
enhance her political power and influence, and enable her to cease to be tribu- 
tary tothe North. No doubt, sir, such suggestions have frequently found a 
place in your mind. In my view, they are the most powerful ones that can be 
offered. And if these, and the train of argument to be deduced from them, 
prove insufficient to accomplish the object you have in view, it might as well be 
given up in despair 

I had written thus far before yours of December 27th, and the Picayune, 
with your second communication, were received. .I have perused your second 
number, and will only subjoin a remark or two.. What you have stated in that 
number is a mass of facts, and facts which I am fully prepared to substantiate, 
if necessary, still more firmly than I have already done. You will perceive that 
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thére is a coincidence of thought and sentiment between us in relation to the 
manner in which the South must, if in any way, place herself on a level with 
the North. She must pursue this course, or despite all threats and movements 
tending to a dissolution of the Union, her progress in point of wealth must be 
comparatively slow, and her relative political power and influence constantly 
diminished. These important facts cannot be too plainly spread out, nor too 
forcibly urged. ‘To practise on the lessons they teach, is the only means by 
which the South can sustain and build up herself, in competition with the 
North, in any event. Suppose her to secede from the Union. What then! 
Unless she extends her manufacturing operations, and thus ‘prepares to admin- 
ister to her own wants, what will she gaint Truly nothing. She will only 
cast off her dependence on the North, to become dependeiit on Europe, like a 
people who revolutionize their government, arfd depose one tyrant to become 
subject to another. Why does the South, on the absorbing question of the day, 
have to submit, in a great measure, to the dictum of the North and West! 
Only because they have gained such a tremendous start in the industrial race, 
thereby drawing immense masses of wealth and population from every point of 
the compass, while the South has been content to enrich the North with the 
fruits of her labors, and to offer no inducement for the prosecution of manu- 
facturing and mechanical industry. 

If on any points on which you may wish to treat, my aid will be desirable, 
please inform me definitely, and it shall be cheerfully rendered, as far as my 
ability and opportunity will permit. Truly yours, 

Cuas. T. James. 


4,—SOUTH-CAROLINA SHOE FACTORY. 


We were among a number of our citizens who yesterday afternoon visited, by 
invitation, the new shoe manufactory recently established by Messrs. Carew & 
Hopkins, at the corner of King and John Streets. The object of the proprietors 
in desiring the ‘attendance of their feilow-citizens on this occasion, was to give 
them practical evidence of the mode of manufacturing this indispensable article, 
and showing that shoes can be as well manufactured in the City of Charleston, as 
in Lynn, (Mass.) or any northern town. These gentlemen deserve much credit 
for their enterprise in this matter, and have set an example which we hope will 
stimulate others to pursue a similar course in other branches of mechanism. 

The building in which the work is carried on, is three stories in height, and 
each story divided into compartments devoted to the various wo ‘kmen engaged in 
manufacturing shoes. The basement story is used for dressing leather, and the 
other two occupied by the cutters, peggers, finishers, &c. We liave not the tech- 
nical knowledge to convey to the mind of our readers, the particulars of the pro- 
cess of manufacture, in such a manner as to make it clearly understood ; nor is it 
necessary, further than to say, that the business is conducted in a masterly style. 

It is proper to say, however, that there was placed before the observer, the 
leather from which the shoe was to be made, and by passing through the reom, 
he could see the whole mechanism performed, until the material became “a shoe 
that was a shoe.” Not only the common russet brogan, generally used for field 
negroes, but the genteel, well-finished shoe, that would grace the foot of a dandy 
footman, or the proud and hanghty dining-room servant. Our free-soil revilers, 
ignorant of our institutions, and fanatical in their views, may smile at this last re- 
mark, but it is made in sober earnest and truthfulness. It is well known, and 
well understood, among slave owners, that there are grades and ranks among the 
slaves, as clearly defined and strongly marked, as is the higher classes. In dress, 
this is outwardly exkibited to a greater degree, than with their masters, and the 
higher classes of slaves are as choice and critical in the selection of articles of 
dress, as the white nabob. 

We learn that Messrs. Carew & Hopkins give employment to upwards of one 
hundred persons in their factory, at the present time, and it is now in its infancy. 
It is their intention te extend and enlarge their operations ; and we trust, indeed 
we are sure, that they will be patronized so liberally as to induce them to qua- 
druple their present force. 

There is one feature in this establishment, which will prove highly advanta- 
geous to a number of the poor females and children of our city. The sewing up 
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of the shoe, termed “ closing,” is given out from the factory, at stated times, to 
such as apply for work, to be returned and paid for at prescribed perivds. Man 
families, by this means, are enabled to take home work, and be employed on it 
at intervals, when their household services do not occupy their time ; who would 
not otherwise be enabled to earn anything. Children, too, not old enough to be 
sent out to work, can aid in this labor, and therefore, not only add something to 
the support of a family, but acquire habits of industry and application, that will be 
of incalculable use in after life. 

After the company had enjoyed the gratification of seeing the admirable ar- 
rangements of the manufactory, they were handsomely entertained by the pro- 
prietors, and many well-deserved compliments paid to the energy and public spirit 
which induced them to engage in the patriotic undertaking.— Courier. 


5.—STEAM FACTORY AT LAURENS. 

It may not be known to our readers at a distance, that our village is rapidly 
advancing in every business that is calculated to make a village prosperous. Be- 
sides the many large and handsome general assortment stores, which are surpass- 
ed by none in the upper partof the state—apothecaries’, shoemakers’, saddle aud 
harness, tin, and jewelryshops, &c.—in fact, everything needful ;—our industrious 
and enterprizing townsman, Mr. Edward Hix, coachmaker, having purchased 
the necessary material and maghinery, is erecting buildings to put up a steam 
factory, on the lot below Mr. Todd's store, consisting of a saw mill, grist mill, 
planing and morticing machine, and a variety of other smaller machines; and 
from Mr. Hix’s well-known energy and perseverance, it will not be long before 
the dark smoke of the steam horse will be peering aloft over our hitherto quiet 
liittle village—the pioneer to her future prosperity and importance.—Lawrens- 
ville Herald. 

6—HOME MANUFACTURE. 


Every enterprise calculated to render the South independent should meet-with 
encouragement and support. It is all-important that we should have within our- 
selves the means by which we may be fed and clothed, and ou. necessary wents 
supplied. 

As an evidence of the ability for manufacturing cloths, we have in our office 
samples of cassimere, which we will be pleased to show to those who may call, 
that will compare favorably with a like description of goods,come from what 
quarter they may. 

These samples are from the manufacturing establishment of Messrs. Carson, 
Youne & Grier, of Charlotte, N C.—with which place we are, by the way, 
shortly to be connected by Rail-road—who have engaged extensively in the 
making of this article. Experiment has tested the permanence of the color and 
lasting qualities of these cassimeres, and they can therefore be confidently war- 
ranted to purchasers. It is the intention of the firm mentioned—whose establish- 
ment is located at Rock Island, Mecklenburg Co., N. C.—to engage in manufac- 
turing black cloth, shortly, and we trust they may receive such encouragement 
as will be as profitable to themselves, as it will be advantageous to the South. 

Messrs. Witzy, Banxs & Co. are the agents for these goods, and will always 
have a full stock on hand. 


LAUREL FALLS FACTORY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

We are pleased to learn from a friend, who has kindly furnished us with the 
statement of its earnings, that this establishment, located near Lexington Court 
House, is in a prosperous condition. It was started with a capital of $10,000, and 
is under the skilful and judicious mat agement of Mr.U V. Bacon. The state- 
ment below shows its expenses and income for four weeks : 


ry 
4S. 





1851. MANUFACTURES. 

March 3-8, 4,100 yards osnaburgs, at 1lc.......c00 2-22 seneee----» 8451 00 
10-15, 4,422 “ “ 8 | a p ens se'cdnoed 442 20 
17-22, 4,433 “ és es are Db bes coccdilebes 443 30 

¢ 120 pounds yarn, at l&c.......... eo 21 60 
24-29, 4,508 yards osnaburgs. at 10c....26 dbosns coc cee’s- ee eee 450 80 


se 


445 pounds yarn, at 18C...20- sedeeecececceccccces---- 80 10 


P $1,889 00 
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EXPENSES. 

March 3-8, 2,225 pounds cotton, | SEN eee ne otis Gtk maedell ow ee $222 50 
10-15, 2,432 “ OHI. curcd dncune. ccasmdsateeie Oe 
17-22, 2,570 * sad O86 306.0 0c psen coed teeta © 
24-29, 2,894 “ 66 DAES 06 vanuboanel sehen alates 289 40 


Hire of hands four weeks... .. 2... 2.00 cc cccccccccecce 300 61 
Commissions, freight, oil, &c... 2... ene cone eeeceeeees 75 00 


$1,375 55 
Cost of manufactured. s code ce cvtcciice codenie éadebens: bee 





Profits for four weeks... .. ...s-<ase-0+ccseubeeseneee Gee 45 

As our correspondent observes. this isa sample of what the South can do. On 

a capital of $10,000 these gross profits seem to be enormous. We presume a per 

centage for wear and tear of machinery, and other incidental expenses, always en- 
ter into such a calculation as the above. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—COMMERCE OF THE BRAZOS, TEXAS. 


Statement, showing amount of poetuns and merchandise shipped to and from 
Galveston and the Brazos River, from Sept. 1, 1849, to August 1, 1850. 





Bales of cotton received..........-...-.<-- ocnies 11,043 

Bales to arrive, (estimated,)...................-- - 1,500 
Direct shipments from the river to New-Orleans 

GE FR kad cdl deans oe cccdecibccce 1,457 

oe 14,000 

Hhds. sugar received.................--...-0-~.2,900 

Barrels molasses received............ 2.2. ---s-+-- 3,400 

. 


Estimated value of hides, deer-skins, pecans, &c., 
received from the Brazos River..........-..- ee poe 


The value of assorted merchandise, shipped up the river from Galveston, as 
appears from entries for insurance here, $155,525. Insurance and premium of 
from 1 per cent. to 14 per cent. 

The probable amount of goods shipped from Galveston without insurance 
may be put down at $40,000, and the value of shipments that are insured through 
from New-Orleans, New-York, and Boston, and other northern ports, may be 
estimated at $200,000. 


We summon up the year’s business thus :— 





14 000 bales cotton at $50 each................... $700,000 
2,900 hhds. sugar at $50 each. ................... 145,000 
3,400 barrels molasses at $8 each... .............. 27,200 

Estimated value of deer skins, &c...........-...-.. 20,000 

Value of shipments from Galveston, insured... .... .. $155,525 

do. do. do. do, notinsured..... 40,000 
do. do. insured through from New-York and 

PURO W RE Onin vinnd nc s4 au ovutictiasateee 

Showing a total for the year of $1,287,725 


If the canal project, to connect Galveston Bay with the River Brazos, is carried 
out, there will be a saving on this amount of business alone,—say— 
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In insurance } per cent. on $1,247,525... .......-.2---+ -$6,238 
In freight on cotton, say 50 cts. on 14,000 bales......... 7,000 





“ “on sugar, say $1 on 2,900 hhds........ deccae 3,900 
“ “ on molasses, say 50 cts. on 3,400 barrels...... 1,700 
- “ on merchandise and other produce... Shdd weedeat 10,000 

Total..... deh eaaee atiiliie twas ocncce $27,808 


The business for the year ending lat September, 1851, may safely be estimated 
at 20 to 30 per cent. greater than for the year ending Ist September, 1850, and 
with the facility the canal would afford for the better conducting the business 
commanded by the valley of the Brazos, the increase iu the next ‘three or fous 
years cannot be correctly estimated. 

Galveston, August, Ist, 1850. D. H. & Co. 


2.—COMMERCE &-. OF SAVANNAH.* 


EXPORTS FROM SAVANNAH OF COTTON, RICE AND LUMBER, FOR TEN YEARS, AND 
VALUE REAL ESTATE, 
Years. Total Bags Cotton. Total Iba, Cotton, Total tres. Rice Total feet of Lumber. Value Real Estate 











1825 2 PmOd cuncdswke lk eee 
a 190 - -- -68,608,080,.....11, BES .ctkcdic ——— co ccece ed 
1839 Ss. kee ee _—_ 
1840 102, 929,640....-.24, cess esda Me™ ccccce — 
1841 is onebes 14,295,200 ...... —-—_—_— 
1842. 200 . apt ebenereienaié 8,390,400...... — 
ee 2 26 eae 2)” ee $2,853,900 
1844 244,¢ $78.60 90, 192.6: 50... 5aee, ets o oe ae 3,245,827 
1845 Li 5,726,720... 20,217 emeceuce 8,270,582...... 3,279,988 
1846 : OT Sa -18,585,644...... 3,306,734 
1847 yl5 31,739......- 10,083, 44! biseods 3,462,073 
1848. .....243,233......104,590,190......% 30,136. ......16,449,558...... 3,600,000 


We shall be obliged to any one who will furnish this statistics for 1849 and 1850. [Ep.] 


RECEIPTS OF COTTON AT SAVANNAH, FOR TEN YEARS, TO lst SEPTEMBER. 








ecescccsces 1844)... con ccccc ee 243,420 bales. 
eee Bere eo. 305,742 
cinnesund i ee 189,076 “ 
sccess ocee 1847, 0-0-0000. ..236,025 “ 
éBadsccmed — MAG evacnccoset 391,37 “ 
3.—COMMERCE OF RIO JANEIRO. 
FLOUR IMPORTED, &c. IN DIFFERENT YEARs. 
From From Total Stock on hand Re-ex- Con- Prices Ist Amer, 
Years, U.S. else where. Imported. Jan. 1. ported, sumption: quality,Jan.1. Arr, 
1937....52,662....73,918....126,580....9,500....15,987....116,123.... 22/Ja24j]....91 
1938 ....97,603....68,103....165,706....: 3,970... .31,463....123,813.... 19}ja22]]...149 
1839... 137, ~ ekery pega my a 14,400... .: 50,026. ...107, 516....1 9}000....151 
1840... 162,783....12,697....175,480... 4,000. 4,500....174,520....20]}000....144 
Gat aT ial 8401S. See Fe ee ee ae 
1949_..149,448....19,772....169,320. ..42,457....65,058....119,920....1 :000....180 
1843 ...207,528.... 8 6. ...216,354.. 49,742....73,311....128,500.. .- 16/000... 210 
1844...165,401.... 8,593....1 73,994. ..61,014....54,268....132,000....15) 000....210 
1845... 166,759....20,404....187,168...58,000.. ..46, 776... ..143,887.... 15)500....243 
1846. ..197,757..--16,823....214,580...54,500.... 84,812....145,508.. .. 19}}a20) 0-963 
1847. ..180,848....10,027....190,875... 41,679... ..64, 123. ...136,610 oar afore. 258 
feta, ene 613. -.118.006.. SARIN -32,000....! 57,860....139,885.....20}ja21}]. ..319 
1849...188,078.... 8,777 _. ++ 196,855...79,809 ...-54,713.. ..146,591 neces 17}jal8}}...437 
1850... 180,609....26,309 ...206,918. ..67,000....48,181....159,621..... 16)}a15//...314 
WOOL. odascuat ve ee 67,765 we an 15jla16}}...... 








* From White’s Statistics of Georgia, 
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ENTERPRISES OF PHILADELPHIA, 


EXPORTS OF PRODUCE IN 1850. 














Coffee ———--—S ug ar——-- Hides 

United States Bags. Cases, Bags, Bbis. &c. Pieces. 

Baltimore.......... Sckiweesasesaks otccK BOB. cc — cece = codeacccce Nee 

Mastee. . SUES 66s cc ceudasecscceaqenue TAL iccs <= unten ce. cscadinace Set 

Cebtete Suk cccasshbavecens octwese SOE oc 0n. heed 00 ene «se 1,000 
Mobile........- a ROGRwic. — none. BO. ceneeioas oe 

New-York.......- omaentases< 2.0. ennaars 163,394.00 = soso S— cvccecccce 0,491 
IONE oc cnsenees edipedetauen $53,372.20. — scoce = acaus wane me 
Philadeiphia........ 6 ebb sbec cca cs REe 3L,600.... =~ cddu” = ‘cbitabecte dc 
Savannah....... dedisdtcstvessa Hcetws $160.... — dso. = bnbesdwesl” 2 

Total..... 6 edbbccce cbbee oceee 639,265 ee ee 122,682 

OUTORR <0 ccvccusencuel -cedutedewaie oe 2 692,298 . onc 6813.0 cekTs728- 26. cove ASG, 172 
MOWEOER << ccccencbtacsvets scsaewenaen 15,374 431 Bat Occaccecect te 


EXPORTS OF COFFEE IN 1848-9-50. 


Year, United States. Europe. Elsewhere. 
1648 ..cccccccece 0000 cc806,919 .ncccnccssecue Bh po? ONO vcccccancccccecs 24,121 
Be casnteccoespene 2 0631,297 . .ceccces cocecesece SLA Bite ce omewvasecess 11,463 
BEPUcctccccccccsasceas 639,265.....- ccocceceebeneGeeeeesccccese consvcseboue 4 


EXPORTS OF SUGAR AND HIDES IN SAME YEARS. 





—-——--— -—Sugar 


Year Cases, Bags and Bois, Hides. 
1848... cccscccccse Perey, tt err eee 06,523 so wscwowwee osve cove #94, 355 
1849... .cce 000 ce W6ee 60000198 66 odds ecbbtsoee 219,258... cccwe Cectecsese - - 506,463 
1058 cca coccccces Seeccos 6,716...660 catpoee cs §B,90F 6s ccsvevescoccccece 309,854 


4.—ENTERPRISES OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Board of Trade, in its last valuable report, uses the following language : 

The Board, in common with the whole community, are looking forward with 
much solicitade for the local results of the demande census—not so much with 
reference to mere population, which has been at least approximated, but to other 
statistical information which will be disclosed. Unless we are much mistaken, 
it will illustrate, most strikingly on the part of this community, progress and en- 
terprise, under embarrassments such as in the same degree will not be found 
elsewhere. Philadelphia, with its population of 409,045 souls, with its manu- 
factures, its coal and iron exports, takes a proud stand among the business com- 
munities of the world, and that, too, at the end of a year, during which the larg- 
est conflagration occurred in this city, known within the memory of living man; 
and whilst the great mineral fabric, on which, next to coal, the prosperity of the 
state depends, is, as we have said, so painfully and lamentably depressed. If we 
can hope for nothing more, let us not relinquish the expectation that Congress, 
wit h the spectacle before its eyes of half the furnaces of Pennsylvania out of blast, 
and nearly all her rolling mills stopped—with thousands of industrious mining 
mechanics out of employment: and in this branch of manufacture, a dependence 
on Great Britain, almost as complete as when acts of Parliament prohibited our 
iron fabrics ; that Cougress will do some little for Pennsylvania interests, 

The directors have great reason to congratulate the Board and the mercantile 
community generally, on the rapid progress making in the great Central Railway, 
to the West. What has been done, and is now doing, is well kuown to us all 
and need not be dwelt on particularly here. In less than two years, we may look 
fordward to an uninterrupted transit by railway, from the Delaware to the Ohio ; 
and soon after, if the enterprise and liberality of our Western friends be not abat- 
ed , to a connection with the Lakes and Mississippi, through the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Thus, the great central route being completed, (for so we 
may regard it,) the citizens of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania ought soon to think 
of the other territorial advantages of which they may avail themselves. The 
enormous trade of the Camberland and Susquehanna valleys, now only in its in- 
fancy, belongs, and can be made to come, to Philadelphia. Even when a por- 
tion of it finds its way to the head of the Chesapeake, by the Tidewater Canal, 
the superiority of Philadelphia as a market overcomes all the local attractions of 
Baltimore, and brings it here. But even if this were not so, if proper attention 
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and liberality were directed to the various modes of approaching Philadelphia 
from Harrisburg, where the first divergence from the state works, Lancaster and 
Columbia, we need fear no rival. Every mode of approach to our metropolis 
deserves the favor of Philadelphia. The widening of the Union Canal, the 
straightening and re-laying the Columbia Rail-way, the completion of the road 
to avoid the inclined plane, and the construction of the mountain division of the 
Centra! Rail-road,-are all important to Philadel phia—important, too, in more ways 
than one; for, if there were no other consideration, it would be enough to re- 
member, that from Harrisburg, westward, a large amount of Philadelphia capital 
is now invested, and that from Harrisburg, eastward, it is a mere question bets 
trade can be best diffused; for there it must all come at /ast. That the construc- 
tion of these diverging roads is of great moment, is more apparent than ever, now 
that excellent rail-roads to Baltimore are completed from Harrisburg. Let Phila- 
delphia remember that Baltimore is nearer Columbia than it is to us. This 
advantage of mere distance we can only neutralize, by improving our communi- 
cations of all kinds, between the Susquehanna and the Delaware. 

But it is time, as we have sajd, that we should look elsewhere than to the cen- 
tre of the state, and to lines of central communication. From the mouth of the 
Juniata to the harbor of Brie, there is not one mile of rail-road constructed; and 
this, though a population, according to the census of 1850, of upwards of 400,000 
people is there to contribute, by their industry and products, to our business 
prosperity. A rail-road communication from the head waters of the West branch 
to the harbor of Erie, is known to be practicable. Surveys have been made, and 
its probable cost ascertained. Philadelphia has too long tarned her back on that 
wonderful region ; for wonderful it is, at least in its mineral resources, with its inex- 
haustible and accessible masses of iron and bituminous coal, through which, by 
almost bridle paths, (for there are yet, to oar shame, be it spoken, wildernesses in 
Pennsylvania) the traveler passes from the mouth of the Sennemahoney, to the 
head waters of the Alleghany and of the lake streams. While New-York is push- 
ing forward its Erie Rail-road along our lake shore, and through our neglected ter- 
ritory, we are content to see not only north-western Pennsylvania, but all the in- 
termediate territory, inflaenced by adverse policy to us, pass away to commercial 
allegiance in another state. It is high time that our eyes should be directed in 
this direction. It has ceased to be a question of rival routes. And whenever 
these improvements north-westward from the Susquehanna shall be seriously be- 
gun, then taking Sunbury and Catawissa as the point on which the river is ulti- 
mately reached, Philadelphia, with its works extending north from Harrisburg, 
and north-westward from the head waters of the Schuy!kill, may claim it all, be- 
youd the reach of rivalry. 


5.—VALUE OF THE LAKE COMMERCE OF THE U.S. 


Lake Erie Total value of 
‘ Exports and 
Names of Ports Imports, Exports. Imports. 
es ce cc ane $22,143,404....... 200 $37,996,658 ...........$60,140,062 
TE ccc wuctseucs Sea heddhoace as Dh bsdstunedaen 312,905 
Se I a oe Dat dds ootc aden A. a) 606 sedan 339,183 
DE. « oaua ils aus bc s'cdcse Seinmidhececbe = ee 1,389,734 
SSS DOOD SRT oxi siseaids See cecddisseccce 3,832,833 
RS es a BaP eO nce céowectas a 599,455 
pO ee ere fk ee TEU? ogee sdccccce 729,665 
Fairport bal thacdiose ants Geen pe ee | ee 794,508 
emer PGT bk decdécddece OGTR ARa Sc ccc ccc 13,886,513 
BOR MAVOR Se dan ccccvccccces ee 154,529... ccceee ene 557,845 
WEINGD 6s ca hbGbetacccccccee LOGE Ss cc éckeooscn Bab cuwiccand 357,200 
NN Gide a UCB E ER bacce cc ce GGT < iccacétseen \ ee 1,260,089 
Se) Cilinc dence ction eee 10,110,048 
Lower Sandusky.............. ROR tine baat odee 108,300......-..... 297,463 
1 er ae - 8 FS ene DGMe as cuseces ce. 63,733 
Kelley’s Island.......... cee. JY ee m LMBTD. 2.2008 > debe 11,679 
| EE DED EDoncebscevcsd SiDER ASA. ccveccecce. 13,115,486 
Ld date sthhws oes acnelee Sf eee 812,105........... - 4,363,023 
ee sae a Ee ee ells «cn scnsis 18,956 
| 2 er eee, Se 13.816 


PeRAR Es acne <evnce 7,329... 000000088) 2,781,192...... 2.2.22 6,283,858 
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Lake and River St. Clair. ‘eS 
Names of Ports, Exports, Imports. Imports. 
Algonac.......... desececseess ee Seer - $198,793......5.. --- $212,288 
Di GR 0 ci idnccss delves nsal SR iiis i vinct ests 71, 5R4 asides eceee 132,567 
SE... nntebonttbekd ower ep éocctibads 96, S58 .cwcchnvecee 32,878 
Mount Clemens....... ree © — 84000... cccccceee 187,790. ccccccocese 271,790 

Lake Huron. 
Reeth Be, Mavs .c.ciecctvedeace MRRBicis vie OP ee 
NN iascsdckipneeote<e M48, Cc disc ciindeans 212,818..0.-.0-0--. 356,218 

Lake Michigan. 
Green Bay...... bb wedeidinsne tt 151,537..... uid ied 80.8905. s..222655- 232,367 
ee es en 49,129...... Save LATE eon ends shoe 2,848 
ON mas RE Re be) ee eee 583,991 
Port W ashington.............. | 5) ae Se * CE — ae . 326,579 
Milwaukie...... cree cocccesss GHEEbesoeasa mang MEER oscbceccccce 5,927,119 
I s6cceneedene Pr EE 2,103,700 
Southport........ ... id eee 629,701 ...cacsoae Pues cccccacnces 1,213,399 
WOM. Jacias os ccitnnonns GO001....ccuaeeee =9SOS_IOF - . . see ee 
St. Joseph's... 200... ese cececne i Be 543,894.....202-2-- 1,216,757 
RRND CT ccicccits cocccsse 96,016.60 cUaes. <o 369,168..... oi ees 398,083 
CHORD ccc cconessns ctcesvene y Pye 3, See er GIRL Bi aac ccdcs cian 11,903,777 

Lake Huron. 

District of Mackinac—Tonnage...............--.-- 1,919 77 ewt 
rr eS ES $75,000 
Total value of exports and imports... ..... $848,152 

Value of tonnage in aggregate...........-. 75,000 


Lake Michigan. 


Chicago District-—Tonnage.................-...-.- 15,890 86 ewt. 
WOES ois Ses SU ea aU RIee A. cwsadetbeude $564,435 
Total value of exports and imports... . . - $24,320,481 

Value of tonnage in aggregate........... 564,435 


Lake Erie Districts. 





Buffalo Creek District—Tonnage...............-. 44.744 49 ewt. 
Value Tonnage..........- $722,400 
Presque Isle “ LN Se aa bea 7,419 27 
RR Fe pee $328,000 
Cuyahoga “ RS iad sulle an snban 22,047 30 
RR SR eS $936,640 
Miami 6 ES ae 2,920 00 
ee ete eed $94,000 
Sandusky “ ee en ee 8,366 80 
RARE 5, SI RIS Rett $379,335 
Detroit 66 ND a dtl cad ones 34,067 19 
> eee Fk 
Total value of exports and imports. . .. . $115,785,048 
Value of tonnage in aggregate ......... 5,308,083 


Lake and River St. Clair. 





Mt. Clemens District—Tonnage.......... ee 
WO cikskcuen es 
Total value of exports and imports....... $639, 52 


Value of tonnage in aggregate........ —-—— 
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RECAPITULATION. 





Aggregate value of exports... ... ........-.-..-- 20 $72,341,612 
“ 6 ap ee ake ee 69,251,955 
Total value of exports and imports on all lakes... ..... $141,593,567 
Aggregate tonnage on all lakes... .. o> a Debae «oan 137,466 
“4 value of tonnage on lakes...........---... 5,647,520 


The foregoing figures are for the lakes enumerated, exclusive of Lakes Cham- 
plain, Superior and Ontario. The returns for the latter I must present you in a 
consolidated form, as follows : 





Valuation. 
Lake Superior—exports and imports... -......-.-.--.- 
Lake Ontario és PU Re. ese e en seke $28,141,000 
Lake Champlain “ hy ToEbdilbnd.s a+ sidings 16,750,700 
44,891,700 
Add lakes previously enumerated...........-.-------- 141,593,567 








$186,485,267 
Thus it appears that the aggregate valuation of the lake trade of the United 
States amounts to the enormous sum of $186,485,267, or more by $40,000,000 
than the whole foreign export trade of the country 





Add also the tonnage of Lake Superior............-.------ 
ss ‘ ln)” Se 60,829 
ae Ry <ovcd vdectocescce 4,746 
With the previously given .... dae sBiasim ede oesncse canes 137,466 
Bnd We BONS .. «sv csinabinwene . A a HS le Se 203,041 


1s the aggregate tonnage employed on the lakes of the United States, of which 
35,904 tons is foreign. To the valuation of the tonnage on the previous lakes 


uppend, for Lakes Superior, Champlain and Ontario, and we have the subjoined 


summary of aggregates: 





Export and import trade of the lakes... .........-..... $186,485, 267 
Value of American tonnage...............-- $7,251,247 
Value of passenger trade... 2.2... 2... 0 deecece see one- 1,000,000 
(St0GS GAMO. «oo dic iiee ce 6s ci Ae eae $187,485,267 
TONS 
mn ¢ Amorieat i 5.4... 0. oe 167,137 ) op. 
oF : 203,041 tons. 
Ponnag B,C 35,904 f ” 
Hands employed in the American trade...............- 10,907 
BORNE. SOAR «oo. o5 och cin wene ace puna se 0 steeees 61,701 
Sailing “ a 105,904 


I will endeavor to give you the Western river trade in full inmy next. Mean- 
while I furnish you with the aggregates : 
1840. 
Nett valuation of the commerce of the Western rivers. . .$256,233,820 
Value of vessels 18,661,500 


Number of hands employed on craft.............--.--- 35,047 
RECAPITULATION. 

Gross* valuation of lake commerce... ..........----.«-- $283, 187,134 

W enterm F1VOTB i 0s .k dbiccceddbcedwbens<cocu coc eee 512,467,640 


Ageregate valuation of internal commerce of the U. 8... .$795,654,774 








The net valuation is assumed as half the gross valuation. for what are the exports of 
one place are the imports of another. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


SOUTH-WESTERN RAIL-ROAD CONVENTION AT NEW-ORLEANS. 
New-Orleans and Jackson Rail-road—Vicksburg and Selma Rail-road—Selma and 

Tennessee River Road—Holly Springs and Jackson ( Miss.) Rail-road—Memphis 

and Louisville Rail-road. 

Tus important Convention, which met in New-Orleans in April last, and which we 
regretted not being able to notice fully in our May number, was the result of a call from 
the friends of the Jackson Rail-road, but which was subsequently enlarged so as to include 
several other important kindred enterprises. We hail it as the advent of a new epoch in 
Louisiana, and indeed an epoch in the history of the South-west. Had there been a more 
general notice circulated and more time allowed, we cannot doubt several hundred dele- 
gates would have assembled from every part of the Southand West. As it is, we hope 
yet to have such a convention in our city—Memphis and St. Louis having set th® 
example. 

The Convention met on Wednesday, April 16th, at the Municipal Hall. Large dele 
gations appeared from the first, second and third municipalities of New-Orleans—from 
Lafayette, Carrollton, Jefferson City, and the parishes of St, Charles, St. Mary, Baton 
Rouge, St. Helena, Washington, Livingston, and St. Tammany, Louisiana. Delegations 
also appeared from the counties of Pike, Lawrence, Copiah, Marshall, Hinds, Warren, 
Mississippi, and from Tennessee and Kentucky. 

The Committee on Organization reported the following officerse 

JAMES Ross, President. 


Vice-Presidents : 


Hon. J. Wall, Miss., Hon, BE. King, Tennessee, 

“ J, Baldwin, Louisiana, oC. S. Tarpley, Esq., Mississippi, 
J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., “ Sheppard Brown, Esq., “ 
R. M. Davis, Esq,, as Hon. Clark Woodruff, Louisiana. 


Glendy Burke, Esq., “ 

Secretaries : 
Jobn Calhoun, Louisiana, Jobn Marshall, Mississippi, 
J. De Ferriet, sad J. R. Dufrocq, Louisiana. 

The following resvlutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a Committee of Ways and Means, consisting of nine members, be ap- 
pointed by the President, to report to the convention on to-morrow afternoon at 5 o'clock, 
1 plan for raising the necessary funds for the construction of a Rail-road from New-Orleans 
to Jackson, Miss. 

Resolved, That a Committee on Plans, consisting of fifteen members, be appointed by 
the President, to whom the several routes and projects for the connection of New-Orleans 
and Jackson by a rail-road or otherwise, be referred, with instructions to report to the 
convention to morrow, at 5 o’clock, Pp. M. 

These committees consist of the following gentlemen: 

Committee of Ways and Means.—James Robb, Chairman; Leonard Matthews, W- 
H. Garland, Peter Conrey, Jr., Second Municipality; J. P. Benjamin, H. C. Cammack» 
R. W. Montgomery, First Municipality ; Alexander Lesseps, Third Municipality; H. 8- 
Buckner, Lafayette ; Hon. L. T. Preston, Parish of Jefferson; Col. W.S. Campbell, Hon- 
Joshua Baldwin, J. P. Harrison, Glendy Burke and Alex D. Kelly, New-Orleans; W- 
L. Harris, Columbus; Col. W. W. Walters, Marshall county ; C. 8. Tarpley and Hon. 
W. L. Sharkey, Jackson; and T. A. Marshall, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Committee on Plans and Projects —Glendy Burke, Chairman; George Clark, J. M. 
Lapeyre, First ac agg, A: H. L. Ranney, C. D. Yancey, J. Baldwin, J. P. Harrison, 
Second Municipality; J.M. Cucullu, Third Municipality ; P. N. Wood, L. De Saulles, 
Lafayette ; John Hampson, Carrollton; Alfred Hennen, H. Smith, Parish of St. Tamma 
ny; John Wall, Amite county ; J. R. Dufrocgq, Parish of East Baton Rouge. 

A letter was received from the President of the Selma and T'ennessee Rail-road, ap- 
pointing William W. King, J. D. B. De Bow and J. R. Geddes, Esqrs., to represent the 
interests of said road. 

Judge Wall, from the committee on the basis of voting, then reported that they had 
agreed to adopt the representation in the popular branch of the legislature as their ratio, 
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According to this, the following would be the number of votes for each delegation: First 

Municipality.8, Second Municipality 11, Third Municipality 5, Jefferson 3, St. Charles 1, 

Erst Baton Rouge 2, St. Helena 1, Washington 1, Livingston 1,8t.Mary 1. Mésstsstp- 

ae pias :—Amite county 2, Pike 1, Lawrence 1, Copiah 2, Marshall 4, Hinds 3, 
arren 4. 


Col. H. W. Walter, of Holly Springs, Miss., offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the citizens of Central and North Mississippi be, and they are hereby 
earnestly solicited to procure from the legislature of that state a charter to form a rail-road 
from Jackson, Miss., to Holly Springs, Miss. . 

Resolved, That should said charter be procured, then the cities of New-Orleans, La., and 
Jackson, Miss., through their representatives in this convention, pledge themselves for a 
liberal aid, (should the same be necessary,) in constructing said road, 

Resolved, Thet the citizens of Western Tennessee and South-western Kentucky be, 
and they are hereby, earnestly solicited to procure from the legislatures of their respective 
states, a charter for a rail-road, which shall extend from some point on the southern buund- 
ary line of Tennessee to some point in Kentucky, opposite or near to Cairo, Illinois, 

Resolved, That should such charter be procured, then the city of New-Orleans, through 
its representatives in this convention, sfokess itself for a very liberal aid in the construc- 
tion of said road. 

Col. Walter sustained his resolutions with one of the ablest, impressive, and at times 
eloquent rail-road speeches that we have ever listened to, and received the loudest plau- 
dits. We are willing to forego our objections to some parts of the speech from its gene- 
ral merits. Col. W. commenced his address, 

By hoping that he would be allowed to speak to the citizens of New-Orleans plainly, 
but without insulting them, and he hoped that if he showed that they would lose their trade 
in twelve months, unless they became active and energetic in assisting the march of im- 
provement, they would not feél insulted. A great portion of the New-Orleans trade had 
within the last five or six months gone off by the way of Charleston, and unless energy was 
employed, the whole of the cotton trade of the Eastern and Western valley of the Missis- 
sippi would go by thatroute. The Memphis and Charleston Rail-road was now under 
sontract, and if it was completed under present circumstances, what would become of the 
trade of the Tuscumbia valley, which waspvorth fifteen millions of dollars to New-Orleans ? 
Why, it would goto Charleston. From Chattanooga to Charleston a bale of cotton could 
be conveyed for $2 90, and from Decatur it could be taken for $3 17, and this would be 
the means of drawing off trade from that quarter. Cotton, in the market of Charleston, was, 
on an average, one-eighth per cent. higher than in New-Orleans, and if it was only one- 
fourth of that advance, with a rail-road stretching to the westward, where would be the 
dividing line between it and New-Orleans? It would be in North Alabama, and in North 
Mississippi, and thus New-Orleans would lose yearly fifteen million dollars worth of trade. 
If New-Orleans did not become energetic, and sympathize with them in their attempts to 
build a rail-road, the people of Marshall county, Mississippi, from which place he came, 
and the other northern counties, would send 156,194 bales of cotton down to Mobile, by 
the line of road to be built from Mobile to Ohio, which would pass by their doors, and thus 
another ten millions would be lost. They had been used to look on New-Orleans as the 
Queen City of the South, and to point to her with pride; but now, when her glory was 
departing, they were either ready to raise her up, or to go hand ard hand with Mobile, if 

he refused to sympathize with them. He spoke of flour being sent from Chicago to 
New-York, and said that ten years ago, if any one had said that New-Orleans would lose 
the trade of the Illinois River, the citizens would have laughed at him; yet now, the trade 
went to Baltimore, Boston, and other cities of the East; and in a few years, if the citizens 
were not active, they would lose a hundred millions of dollars. He went on at great 
length to show the advancement which was going on rapidly in the country, and said that 
if New. Orleans stood still, she would have at last to rely on the little state of Arkansas 
for her trade, 

The Committee on Ways and Means made the following report: 

Your committee respectfully report, that while having well considered the required 
ways and means of constructing a rail-road from the city of New-Orleans to Jackson, Miss., 
we are admonished by the lessons derived from past experience, to place but a limited 
reliance on the aid of vuluntary subscriptions; and that any expedient, other than the 
taxation of real estate, or employing the public credit, does not furnish uny reasonable 
guarantee or assurance of success. 

Your committee are impressed most favorably with the plan adopted in other cities, of 
raising money in aid of internal improvements by taxation, and believe it to be one that is 
best adapted to the present circumstances and condition of the inhabitants of New-Orleans, 
and the adjoining parishes. They know of no other mode that recommends itself by 
argumerts more conclusive, and believe it only necessary to recite those most prominent, 
to secure the command of a large majority of the population of Louisiana, and the aid of 
its legislature, in carrying this plan into execution. he arguments which your commit- 
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tee will briefly submit, are: That a tax on real estate is a selection of the legitimate ob- 
ject of taxation for the purposes of internal improvement; that the taxation is equal in its 
operations on all citizens who are able to contribute ; that its execution does not diminish 
the value of the property of the citizen, but according to all received experience, contri- 
butes immensely to enhance its value ; that it gives the tax-payer a common interest in the 
proposed improvement ; that it invites a vigilant end active interest on the part of the en- 
tire property community in the success and progress of the undertaking ; that it does not 
subject it to the invidious charge of monopoly—as there can be no monopoly where ali 
perticipate equally; that it does away with a system of loans and credits, es fruitful 
of mischief, and alike detrimental to the public interests ; that the policy of the plan is 
that of one entire cash system—and of necessity, one of economy—and such as will best 
ensure justice to all; and, finally, that it is a limitation of responsibility, public and pri- 
vate, conservative in its influence, and when in operation,{will impart to the spirit of enter- 
prise, life and activity, which alone can redeem Louisiana and New-Orleans from an in- 
action that threatens ruin to her best interests. 

Your committee, therefore, respectfully recommend to this convention, to invite the 
councils of New-Orleans and Lafayette, and the people of the parishes of Louisiana, to 
memorialize the legislature to enact at their first session, a general law, providing that 
any parish, city or town, may subscribe to any rail-road within the limits of the state of 
Louisiana, or each of the same, and to levy a tax on real estate, to be called the rail-road 
tax, to cover the amount of any subseription made by such parish, city or town; provided, 
however, that all taxes thus levied and collected, shall entitle the persons paying them to 
certificates of stock in the road subscribed to, to the extent of the tax he pays; and that 
no subscription shall be made, or any tax levied, without the consent of a majority of the 
voters of the parish, city or town. 

Your committee urge upon the convention, in the most respectful but earnest manner, 
the necessity of prompt and energetic action, in furtherance of the questions that have 
engaged their deliberations. James Ross, Chairman. 

Committee Room, April 18, 1851. 

1. That the New-Orleans and Jackson Rail-road, being a work immediately public in 
its character, and calculated to promote the general prosperity of the state, and especially 
enhance the value of the entire property situated on the line of the route, and at its ter 
mini, justice requires that means for its construction be provided at the expense of all 
who are to share its benefits. 

2. That until more mature deliberations shall have perfected a plan of organization for 
carrying out the entire completion of the project, it is expedient to confine the present 
action of this convention to the adoption of such measures as shall secure the making of 
the road to the state line, leaving for fature consideration the expediency of consolidating 
the company with one to be formed for continuing the road from the state line, to Jackson, 
Miss., or devising other means by which the two roads can be worked in unison. 

3. That in order to cover all contingencies, including the cost of locomotives, carriages, de- 
pots, &e., it is expedient that the capital of the company to be organized consist of $1,500,000. 

4, That a company be immediately formed, under the general corporation law of the 
state, with a capital of $1,500,000, divided into shares of $100 each. 

5. That a memorial be presented to the legislature of this state, praying the passage of 
an act providing substantially as follows, viz 

That the several municipal councils of the city of New-Orleans, and the police juries 
of the respective parishes situated on the line of the road, be empowered to levy a special 
tax on the real estate lying within their respective limits, to be called the New-Orleans 
and Jackson Rail-road tax; provided that no ordinance thus passed shall be binding until 
approved by a majority of the legal voters of the locality, at a special election called for 
that purpose, and that the tax thus paid by any individual shall entitle him to an equal 
amount of stock in the company. 

6. That the committee of ways and means be instructed by a future report, to declare 
the amount of subscriptions that ought in justice to be contributed by the city of New 
Orleans and the parishes aforesaid, basing their report upon the official returns of the 
value of real estate. 

7. That in the meantime, voluntary subscriptions of individuals to the company be 
solicited on the entire line of the route, and that committees be appointed for each parish 
for that purpose, with the understanding and condition, that any subscriber shall have the 
right of giving in the receipt for money paid by him to the company in satisfaction of any 
tax to be levied on him as above provided 

8. That the committee of ways and meanS be instructed to prepare and print a detailed 
report, developing the principles embraced in these resolutions, and carrying out the 
details of organization in conformity therewith. 

The Committee on Plans and Projects presented its report, which was read by the 
Secretary, as follows: 

R: port of the Committee on Plans and Projects of the New-Ovleans and Jackson Raii- 
road Convention. 

A large majority of the committee have the honor to report : 

That two general plans for the connection of New-Orleans via Jackson with the great 
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systems of rail-roads now under construction and projected in Mississippi, Alabama and 
‘ennessee, have been presented 

By one plan, it is proposed to construct a continuous rail-road from New-Orleans to 
Jackson ; by the other, a rail-road from Madisonville to Jackson, and thence to a connec- 
tion with New-Orleans by steam ferry boats being used for bringing the trains of rail-road 
cars down the Chefuncte River, and across Lake Pontchartrain to the landing of the 
Pontchartrain Rail-road. 

The distance from New-Orleans to Jackson, via Pontchartrain Rail-road, Lake Pontchar- 
train and Madisonville, is 173 miles, of which distance about 30 miles will be steam ferry. 
By the located line of the old Nashville Rail-road, the distance is 192 miles. By a route 
recently surveyed by Mr. Phelps, passing above Lake Mauripas, the distance will be 
about 200 miles ; and by a proposed line up the river, to the vicinity of Baton Rouge, the 
distance from New-Orleans to Jackson will be about 213 miles. 

The latter route avoids difficult swamps, expensive draw-bridges across navigable 
rivers, and passes through a fertile and well-improved country. 

Estimating 30 miles per hour for passenger trains, on a level and straight rail-road, the 
time of passing over each of the routes will be as follows : 

ist. By the Pontchartrain Rail-road, steam ferry and Madisonville route—8s hours, 15 
minutes. 

Qd. By the old Nashville Rail-road—6 bh. 24 m. 

3d. Bythe line above Lake Mauripas—6 b. 40 m.—and by the route near Baton Rouge 
—7 h. 5 m. 

The majority of the committee are of the opinion that the road via Baton Rouge may 
be constructed in the most substantial manner from New-Orleans to Jackson, for two million 
dollars, and that the shorter lines would not cost materially less. The cost uf the road 
from the state line of Louisiana to the town of Jackson, will be the same on either route, 
and may be estimated separately at one million dollars. 

The majority of the committee are strenuously opposed to any interruption of a continv- 
ous rail-road communication between New-Orleans and neighboring states, The time 
allotted to the committee will not permit a report in detail, but the majority feel well as- 
sured that, on a simple statement of the case, the convention will not hesitate in adopting 
an unbroken line of rail-road communication. On behalf of the majority, 

G. V. Brooke, Chairman. 

The committee then offered the following resolution for the adoption of the convention: 

Resolved, That it is of the greatest importance to construct a continuous rail-road from 
New-Orleans to Jackson, Miss., with a view to its future extension as a northern and 
eastern road, in preference to any other. 

A report was then handed in by the minority of the committee, which was read by the 
Secretary, as follows : 

The minority of the committee respectfully report: That they consider the route by 
the way of Madisonville the most advantageous for a rail-road from New-Orleans to 
Jackson, Miss., and recommend it for adoption, because— 

ist. It is the shortest, by many miles, according to all the admeasurements of the engi- 
neers. 

2d. It is the cheapest, and the only one for constructing which sufficient funds can be 
immediately raised. : 

3d. It passes over a tract of country not liable to be overflowed by crevasses, or by 
storms from the lake 
ith. No obstructions from swamps, streams of water, ravines, hills, kc., are to be met 
with on it. 
5th. Valuable timber in abundance is found along the whole of its course. 

6th. It passes through public lands which will, no doubt, be granted by the United 
States for the construction of the road, and which in time would alone, by their sale, pay 
for the whole of the expenses, 





7th. The State of Louisiana has granted a right of way for a rail-road through the par- 
ishes of St. Tammany and Washington, by act of March 18, 1850, page 119 of the laws. 
8. Because the advantages of this route are clearly shown, and the objections thereto 


fully answered by the reports, surveys, and documents which accompany this report. 
ALFRED HENNEN, 
J. M. CucuLyy, 
Henry L. Smita. 
Soon after the presentation of the report on Plans and Routes, a scene occurred in the 
convention of an exciting character, between the advucates of different sections, which 
resulted in the withdrawal of the friends of the Madisonville terminus. These friends 
have had a separate convention, whose proceedings we shall report in our next number. 
fter the withdrawal of the delegates, the report of the majority was uxanimously 
adopted, Mississippi and Alabama refusing to vote from feelings of courtesy. 
We regret that our limited space excludes at present the review of the Madison proceed- 
ings, and many facts of interest in regard to the convention. These we will publish next 
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month, together with the remarks of Mr. Marshall, the resolutions of Judge 


GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


Preston and 


Mr. Woodruff, and the very able, triumphant, and, in many respects, most eloquent speech 
of James Robb, Esq., who, by this single effort, has placed himself very far in the lead of 
the citizens of New-Orleans. From his position, his zeal and his talents, the community 


have much to expect. 


GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


CHARLES LE BARON, or Mosire, Mercuant. 
WITH A PORTRAIT.” 
No. 6. 


In taking from Mobile one of the subjects 
for our series of men distinguished at the 
South for their practical industry and enter- 
prise, whether in commerce, manufactures, 
or general progress, it would have been 
difficult to select a more modest, unassum- 
ing, and altogether meritorious gentleman, 
then CHartes LE Baron. We shall begin 
with him, and may hereafter add others to 
the list from that city. 

We have not the facts for an elaborate 
biography of Mr. Le Baron, which in truth 
might be out of place, in speaking of a pri- 
vate merchant-citizen, but those within our 
knowledge will be freely given. 

He was born in the year 1804, in the city 
of New-Orleans, of French and American 
extraction; but his parents removed soon 
afterwards to Pensacola, Florida, from which 
place he returned to the city at ten years of 
age, and remained until his eighteenth, 
prosecuting his education at the Orleans 
College. 

In 1827, Mr. Le Baron having married, 
and removed to Tampa Bay, acted in the 





capacity of sutler to the United States | 


army, under the appointment of General 
Brooke ; but the Creek Indian disturbances 


in Georgia, broke up, in great part, the 


post. 

In 1831, he returned to Pensacola, and 
engaged in mercantile business, giving, in 
connection with his partner, a strong and 
energetic support to the rail-road at that 
time projected to Columbus, but which was 
afterwards abandoned. No enterprise could 
have been more important to Pensacola. 
He was promoted to the post of quarter- 


master-general of militia in 1837, and for 
prompt obedience, appointed by Gov. Call 
When 


in the quarter-master’s department, he sup- 


to his staff, with the rank of colonel. 


plied the returning volunteers with stores, 
medical attention, quarters, &c., and his 
accounts were always settled to the satisfac- 
tion of the Department at Washington. 

In 1840, Mr. Le Baron was elected mayor 
of Pensacola, but removed the next year to 
Mobile, where he has resided ever since, in 
the pursuits of commerce, rearing a large fa- 
mily, and maintaining a prosperous business. 
His transactions are chiefly with Spain and 
Cuba, and he was for some time Mexican 
Consul, though at present, Vice-Consul for 
Portugal, 

Mr. Le Baron is identified heart and soul 
with his adopted city of Mobile and her 
prosperity, and has given the most unmis- 
takable evidences of it ie his early and 
earnest advocacy of the Mobile and Ohio 
Rail-road, a work which must elevate that 
city to high commercial rank. Tt was in the 
service of this enterprise that we first met 
him, on our way tothe great rail-road con- 
vention at Memphis, in 1849, and we well 
remember his active and faithful services. 


He is now a director of the road, and presi- 


dent of an insurance company. 


In the last letter we had the pleasure of 
receiving from Mr. Le Baron, he concluded : 
“T have determined te leave politics and 
politicians alone, and devote myself entirely 
to business pursuits, and to the development 
in every way of the resources of our South- 


ern country, 50 that we may command a pro- 





er degree of respect at home and abroad.” 
I I 








* We have already published, with portraits, Charles T. James ; J. G. Winter, of Geo.; Daniel 
Pratt, Alabama; Wm. Gregg and H. W. Conver, of Charleston, and shall be indebted to friends 
throughout all the South and West for furnishing us the address of their most enterprising and 
leading practical citizens, so that the monthly series for our biography, ete. may be kept up, from 


every polot.—Eprror. 
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EDITORIAL AND LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


1.— PARISH OF JACKSON, LOUISIANA. 


Having issued circulars to every parish 
in the atate, entreating for information, it 
pains us to say, we have only received three 


or four responses. Why is it, gentlemen of 


the state, that you will not co-operate with 
us in. preserving the records of its history 
We have already pub- 
lished “ Assumption,” and now publish 
Jackson, offering our thanks to their authors 
Can we not rely 


and its progress ? 


for their kind services 
upon receiving similar letters from every 
parish in the state, and wil! not the press also 
We have received a most elabo- 
rate and valuable paper upon Concordia, 
from the pen of Dr. A. R. Kilpatrick, which 


help us? 


abounds in information upon a hundred sub- 
jects relating to the woods, the fields, the 


waters, the climate, and the 


Louisiana. We shall publish it in our next» 
and all similar papers from the parish, 
and ultimately incorporate them all in a 


in preparing for 
of 


work we are now engaged 
the Bureau of 
Louisiana. 


Statistics the state 


see that his parish is represented. 


1. Vernon is the parish seat of public jus- 
tice, and is located the centre cf the 
parish, and is about 20 miles west of Mon- 
roe. Trenton, which is about two miles 
above Monroe, on the west of 
Washita River, is our principal shipping 
point. 

2. This parish was, by an actof the legis- 
iature, in 1845, carved out of Ouachita 
Claiborne and Union Parishes 

3. The first white settlement, on what is 
now within the territory of this parish, was 
made by James McKerley and family, about 
the year 1810. He « from Ten 
nessee. 

4. The first white person buried within 

the present jurisdiction of this parish, was a 
Mr. Jyburn, about the year 1812. 
The country had been formerly occu- 
pied by a part of the Choctaw : 
dians, and a place on the eastern boundary 
of the parish still retains the name of In- 
dian Village ; at which, in former days, did 
live a number of Indian which 
were protected by about one hundred war- 
riors. 

6. Our parish has neither mountains nor 
any hills, nevertheless it 
sufficiently undulating to drain, and has but 
little marsh land, swamps or ponds. The 
water-courses are al but most 


all small, 
them are constant running streams. The 


near 


side 


here 


Line 


5 








families, 


considerable is 


population, of 


of 


Let every one of our friends 
, | 


| plentiful, and of good quality. 


the | 


|soil of the country is generally quite sandy; 
‘still there are some bodies of red land, con- 
taining each a few hundred acres. The 
timber of the country is very tall, and in 
soine places large, and grows thick in all 
places ; the varieties are pine, oak, hickory, 
dogwood ; gums of all sorts; red cherry, 
maple, ash, ironwood, mulberry, chineapin, 
&c., &c., all growing together in a manner 
peculiar to the country, The land has asoil 
of good depth, based upon a fine red clay, 
and is quite clear of stone. The water is 
Springs are 
found in some places, and wells may be had 
conveniently from 30 to 35feetdepth. The 
undergrowth of the forest is commonly a 
hazlenut thicket. These thickets abound 
with deer and wild turkeys, wild cats, 
wolves and foxes, and in a few places bears 
may, still be found. The usual varieties of 
birds and reptiles inhabit the country. The 
only strange variety worth remark is the 
White Partridge, which, perhaps, are too 
few to be erected into a diflerent genera. 

7. The beet lands of this parish were ta- 
ken upon speculation, and many of the 
plantations which have been cleared are 
upon second rate iands, because settlers 
could obtain them upon pre-emption, and 
only pay government price; therefore the 
agricultural resources of the parish are mot 
as yet developed. 

8. Horses and mules, in considerable num- 
bers, are brought to Arkansas and Missouri 
annually. Meat, flour, and family supplies 
of groceries, are obtained from New-Or- 
leans. 

9. This parish is generally healthy, and 
diseases usually are of a mild character, and 
readily yield to suitable treatment. The 
whole number of our population, according 
to the late census, is 5,650; of which 3,407 
are white, and 2,243 are colored people. 
The population is rapidly increasing by re- 
cruits from the neighboring states. 

10, Public Schools are established in ev- 
ery ward or school district, for the education 
of children, and, I suppose, may be consid- 
ered in a bealthy condition. The prevailing 
denominations of Christians are Baptists and 
Methodists, who are exerting a good influ- 
ence upon the general state of society. 

11, fo our village we have a Temperance 


| Hall and a Masonic Hall, and the parish 


tribe of In- | 


of | 


taxes are to be this year applied to building 
a Court-House and Parish Offices. There 
are four physicians and four lawyers, be- 
sides others resident within the parish, 
The number of suits decided at our last cir- 
cuit or district court was about thirty. 

12. Since the organization of this parish one 
individual has been sent to the penitentiary, 
and three others hanged ; all of the three 
hanged were negroes, and were condemned 
for separate offences. 

With due respect I remain your friend, 

R. Matong Sretx, M. D. 
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2.—BAKER’S IMPROVED FURNACE, 


This improvement (see our advertisement 


pages) consists of the introduction between 


the fire-bed and the end of 


series of curved bridge walls, which 


are 
of 
These walls are 


supported on arches, and form a number 


semi-ellipti lambers. 


built od may be construeted by 
pl 


carried to within tl 


any ordin untation mason; they bre 


ree inches of the boil’, 
By 


heat, in 


its means of 


tead 
: 


hrough 


and follow periphery. 


these walls and chambers, the 


of passing rapidly and directly ¢ to 


the 
caused 


chimney, as in ordinary furnaces 
rberate, and 
in the chambers. 
forced through the narrow spac 
the boiler and the top of the 
tensely concentrated heat 
smoke and combustible 
narily eseape in large quantities uncon 
sumed. By this means a saving in fuel is 
made. The principal econ: my is, h 
pro lus ed by the retention an i ‘entration 
of beat in the chambers, keeping it in con- 
tact with the until its act 
are nearly exhausted 
forms of furnace. A great recommendation 
of this furnace is, its perfect simplicity and 
cheapness. It can be adapted to any boilers 
of cylindrical form, and does not require 
them to be disturbed. No difference is re 
quired in the manner of firing, except to 
it with less frequency, or in less quantity. 
It is equally economical with wood or coal. 
At the celebrated omnibus manufax tory 
of Mr. J. Stephenson, in New-York city, the 
following was obtained from a com 
parative trial of Baker’s Furnace with the 
common a ape communicated to Sleakin. 
Stillman, Allen & Co., in tter from that 
gentleman, dated March 5t « With 
Baker's Furnace, during six days, in w 
the coal was carefully hed, the con 
sumption was 10,854 lbs. 
then entirely removed, and 
common form, and during 
dgys, in which the coal 
ed as before, consumption 
lbs., without any increase in the produ 
of steam—showing a result of 25 pe 
in favor of Bakers F X\y 
D. F. Tieman & Son, und 
14th, 1851, state, I 
lishment, a saving of 
in copsumption of fuel 
the furnace. Among other testimoni 
succéss in T Ouisiana, is the fol 
tract from a letter bearing date Mar 
1851, from one of the largeat and be 
planters in the who is now 
itimn hisrefinery: “Iam st ; 
pleased with my boilers as set on Baker's 
plan. My engineer and firemen say that we 
have never had a furnace which took so little 
wood or made steam so easy.” 
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thus | 
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| from his extensive notes. 


gases, which ordi- | 
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| 3.—BOOKS FROM LEA & BLANCHARD. 
| 1.—Turkey and its Destiny—By Charles 


McFarlane, Esq.. 2 volumes. Lea and 

Blanchard, 1850, 

We published an elaborate article on 
Turkey in our Review for March, and in the 
course of it took ogeasion to speak very 
frequently of the work of McFarlane, which 
itest and best authority we have upon 
The author visited it in 1847 
and 1848, and has also published an earlier 
Jonstantineple 


Lawrence Smith Was in this city 


is the l 
that country 
work, entitled “ in 1828.” 
| When Dr. 
last winter, on his return from the Turkish 
Empire, he expressed some vague intention 


of preparing a volume upon the same subject 


9— The Races of Men :—A Fragment.— 
By Robert Knox, M.D. We have stated 


on sever il oc 


isions, how important we re 
garded the philanthappist’s, statesman’s, and 
political economist’s researehes into the na 


ture and character of the races of men, and it 
would affor 
Dr. Knox’s 
admit. We 


Aisa 


us much pleasure to analyze 


work, did time and space now 


can only give the titles of his 
shapters, good index of the field he has 


Dr. Knox considers that in the 


embraced, 


history of human affairs, too much stress 


be laid u “ Race is every 


| 


cannot pon RACE 


L, 


He says again 


thing ; terature, science, art, in a wor 


civilization depend on it.” 

“ Asthe origin of these races is lost in the 

P ist, I trace them from the present towaras 

past ; the partially known to the 

lly unknown. Well meaning persons 

1 the question of race ; they wish it left 

id, that is, Hippo 

ut his a annot be. The hu 

to think, if not on the 

Rhine or the Thames, at least on the 

Ohio and the Missouri.” 

The 

es of lectures « 


t:—Hist 


Physiological Laws ot Lif 


from 


where 
mi 


man 


aubstarce of 
Sub 


Scandmavian 


work embraces the a 


lelivered in London 


wy of Saxon, or 


races; ; the Gip 
Jews, Pheenicgians, monumen- 
Dark Races of Men; 
Slavons, Eng 


Je 


sevs, Coptics, 


tal records; the the 


Celts, Sarmatians ; 
wish © 
“With 


blacks 


Germans, 
ind her Colonies ; hronology. 


Of the Negro, he says one thou 


Do 


“ Can the black 


sand white men, all the of St 


mingo could be defeated.” 


> 
eC t 


| race civilized? I should say not 


P 


me 
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